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TWO NEW TITLES in The Century Modern Language Series 


Ernest Pérochon is one of the 
best-known regional novelists 
of contemporary France, and 
received the Prix Goncourt for 
his novel, Néne. The stories 
included in the present edition 
are given without abridgement. 
They are: 
Octobre—Les Tribulations d’ 
un Liévre aux oreilles noires. 
Decembre—Histoire de ]’Ours 
blanc qui voulait chasser la 
Baleine volante. 


Fevrier—Tonkilaron monte en 
avion. 

Mars—La-Haut, sur la Mon- 
tagne. 


Juillet—Le Chant de la Forét. 


TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE 


By Lamartine 


Edited by GEORGE RAFFALOVICH, 


LE LIVRE DES 
QUATRE SAISONS 


By Pérochon 


Edited by LELAND L. ATWOOD 
Head of the Modern Language Department 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


This book differs considerably from any other 
French reader in The Century Modern Language 
Series: It consists of five separate stories about 
animals. Inspired by a sympathetic love of na- 
ture, the collection gives vivid pictures of forest, 
field, mountain, sea, and animal life. These ani- 
mated stories are thoroughly modern in spirit and 
are helpful in developing a modern French vo- 
cabulary. An attractive feature is the twenty-six 
original drawings from the French edition. Notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary. For Intermediate French 


study. 12mo, 177+96 pages. 


The setting for TOUSSAINT 
LOUVERTURE is laid in 
Haiti. Toussaint Louverture 


New York 


Bachelier es Lettres, Université de Nancy, France; 
Lecturer in French at Emory University 
This five-act play in verse was composed by 
Lamartine in 1840, and was performed in Paris 
in 1850. An advocate of the abolition of slavery, 
Lamartine had the honor of leading the agitation 
in France. The drama is a sincere cry from his 
heart written as a cumulative argument in favor 
of the freeing of the slaves in all French colonies. 
Introduction, notes, and vocabulary. For reading 
in the second or third year of French study. 12mo, 

174 pages+24. 


was a full-blooded Negro, born 
in Haiti, the son of an African 
slave. He made a heroic at- 
tempt to free Haiti, and suc- 
ceeded in breaking the rule of 
the French, The play is repre- 
sentative of Lamartine—an ele- 
gant orator, a thorough hu- 
manitarian, and a genuine poet; 
and it is interesting for its 
sympathetic presentation of one 
of the great heroes of the 
Negro race. 


You are invited to write for the complete catalogue of The Century Modern 


Language Series 
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THE VISUAL APPROACH IN MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
James L. Barker, University of Utah 


HE use of visual aids in modern lan- 
T guage study is not new, but I desire to 

suggest some modifications of the vis- 
ual aids in use, and the use of some not now 
commonly employed. We are accustomed to 
the use of vocabularies in two languages or 
in one, pictures and dramatization, sound 
charts, and pictures of the position of ton- 
gue and lips for the vowels and consonants. 
Phonetic transcriptions also serve as visual 
aids. It is possible that some modifications 
of these helps and some additions may be 
made with profit. 


Visual aids serve two purposes: to teach 
pronunciation ; and to teach vocabulary and 
syntax. 

Vocabularies in two languages are very 
detrimental to the application of a direct 
method because they constantly force the 
visual association of English with the for- 
eign word, and it is hard to understand 
why makers of direct method text-books in- 
clude translation vocabularies in their texts 
when they are so destructive of the direct 
method. Vocabularies in one language 
placed at the end of the book or the con- 
stant use of the one-language dictionary re- 
sults in a tremendous loss of time. The time 
spent in thumbing the pages of the vocabu- 
lary or the dictionary is pure waste. 

In beginning as well as in advanced texts, 
most of the pictures used are not intended 
to facilitate the understanding of the text, 
but are included for reasons of local color, 
etc. Such pictures are of little value in the 
acquisition of a vocabulary. 

_ Sometimes pictures in the lines are used 
i reading selections for English children. 
“The dog carried a bucket in its mouth,” 
for instance, is printed with pictures for the 
words dog and bucket instead of the printed 
word. If in foreign beginning texts such 
pictures were used without omitting the 
words they illustrate, direct concrete asso- 
Cation, instead of translation, would be 
made easy, and there would be much saving 


of time. 


The saving of time is only what it should 
be, however, when everything necessary for 
the comprehension of the text is included on 
the page. Even pictures other than pictures 
in the lines should be chosen primarily for 
their value in clarifying the text ; also syno- 
nyms, antonyms, and expressions of the 
same, similar, or contrary meaning may be 
printed thus: 
bientét 
sous peu 
tout dVheure 
This forces the repeated association of 
words and phrases of the foreign language 
with words and phrases in the language of 
similar or opposite meaning and leads to 
their comparative evaluation and differen- 
tiation. If at the same time, in the margin 
or elsewhere, other grammatical forms and 
equivalent or opposite syntactical expres- 
sions are used and are repeated again and 
again, seeing them together in different con- 
text facilitates their recall. Such a text can 
be used for intensive study, or extensive 
reading for pleasure, or for a combination 
of intensive and extensive work. In any 
case, the repeated visual imagery of related 
words, grammatical forms, and pictures in- 
sures rapid growth in the language without 
lost motion. 

A development of the future may bring 
description, narrative, and dialogue in the 
“talkies” conceived to teach vocabulary and 
grammar. The visual instruction thus of- 
fered would be of greatest value in the 
teaching of verbs of motion, etc., but, be- 
cause of greater interest, vividness, and un- 
limited possibilities, would be of great value 
in teaching grammar and vocabulary and in 
helping students to think in the language. 
Logically, carefully graded pictures should 
prepare for news reels, travelogues, and 
regular plays in the foreign tongue such as 
are now to be seen in Los Angeles. 


arrivera 
Il 


viendra Fegitse 


5 
ae 
: 
| 
| 
Hit, 
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The sound charts, reproductions of tongue 
and lip positions, and the phonetic transcrip- 
tions in use in the teaching of pronuncia- 


tion, all leave something to be desired. The 
tongue positions for “e” in German and 
French or for “e” in French and English, 
do not differ greatly and represent a static 
point arbitrarily chosen and _ consciously 
posed in what is in reality a movement. This 
is true whether the tongue position be ob- 
tained by the use of a mirror, by the use of 
ordinary photography, by means of the X- 
ray, or otherwise . The movements of the 
vocal organs used in the production of these 
sounds differ much more than these static 
points. Instead of a single position for a 
vowel as shown by the photograph, the X- 
ray, etc., the successive frames of an ordin- 
ary or slow-motion picture may be printed, 
showing the English vowel and the French 
vowel in their duration, as pronounced 
alone, in connection with another vowel, fol- 
lowing a consonant, preceding a consonant, 
etc. Such pictures should be accompanied 
by reproductions of kymographic experi- 
ments which indicate the order and the re- 
lation of the movements of lips, tongue, 
jaw, soft palate, etc., to each other. 


Similar graphic illustrations should be 
given of the consonants. At present, man- 
uals of pronunciation indicate differences in 
the position of the tongue for “I” in Span- 
ish, in French, and in English. This repre- 
sents a static and not a dynamic conception 
of the problem. A kymographic experiment 
of the pronunciation of cette langue or of 
quelle trace and of that lady or of call Tom 
indicates an entirely different form and dura- 
tion of movement in French and in English 
for the consonants “t” and “1” or for “1” 
and “t”, the tongue touching and leaving 
the teeth and gums twice in French and 
only once in English. The present visual 
aid of the static position is perhaps of no 
assistance whatever in pronouncing the con- 
sonants, for instance, in pronouncing “‘l’’, as 
anyone who can pronounce French or Span- 
ish “Il” at all, can easily demonstrate with 
the artificial palate that he can pronounce 
“1”, English or Spanish (or French), in all 
possible front positions supposedly used in 
any language for “I”. 

The failure of the static positions repro- 
duced in the text-book illustrations to indi- 
cate the dynamic nature and differences in 
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movement in pronunciation is likewise found 
as is, perhaps, to be expected in the phonetic 
transcriptions in use. A transcription of 
the most prevalent American pronunciation 
of longer indicates one variety of “r’, anda 
transcription of the Southern English pro- 
nunciation of the same word indicates an- 
other “r”; but no English nor foreign pho- 
netician has thought, apparently, of indicat- 
ing differences in syllable division, much 
less differences in the way sounds are put 
together. The ordinary spelling serves 
roughly in many languages to indicate the 
value of the individual sounds, but in reply 
and replica, there is nothing to indicate a 
different treatment of the sound group “pl.” 
Phonetic transcriptions of French, Spanish, 
and English (linking aside) do not indicate 
at all how sounds are put together, either 
absolutely or comparatively, in the mother 
tongue and the foreign language. If such 
differences exist, the visual aids—the pic- 
tures and the phonetic transcription—should 
indicate it to the eye. 


Perhaps no visual aid in teaching pronun- 
ciation is so important as the indication of 
syllable division, the different treatment of 
sound groups, and breath-control. Pronun- 
ciation is a matter of habit. A student has 
a faulty pronunciation because he carries 
the habits of articulation of his native lan- 
guage over into the pronunciation of the 
foreign language. He corrects this faulty 
pronunciation rapidly if, having once ac- 
quired the ability to pronounce with the cor- 
rect sounds and mechanism, he repeats the 
correct movements with as few lapses into 
the English habits as possible. In the ord- 
inary spelling and in the ordinary phonetic 
transcription there is nothing to warn the 
student not to continue in the old habit. 
and even when he knows what he should 
do, he will do the habitual thing, if his at- 
tention is focused on something else. A 
transcription, indicating differences in the 
treatment of sound groups, warns him in 
advance as to what he is and is not to do 
and assures the building up of a uniform 
correct habit in the articulation of the for- 
eign language. 

The phonetic transcription gives precision 
to the aural image and helps by the multi- 
plication of associations to fix it in the mem- 
ory; however, the frequent custom of pre- 
senting it alone without the usual spelling 
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is a hindrance in learning to spell. As long 
as ordinary spelling is not phonetic, we must 
have two images of a word, the ordinary 
visual orthographic image and the phonetic- 
aural image. Each of these interferes some- 
what with the other, but they are perhaps 
hest presented visually together and not sep- 
arately in the beginning of the study of a 
foreign language. 

An aid to be created is a pedagogical pho- 
netic talking movie. Phonograph records 
usually contain no analysis of difficulties 
and merely present a native pronunciation 
to be imitated blindly. If explanations and 
drills are given, the student is guided in his 
efforts to imitate, and a proper phonetic 
transcription would render considerable aid 
through the eye. However, correct theories 
and drills carefully worked out and present- 
ed on the talking screen would present the 
sounds to the ear, and the lip and tongue 
positions, movement, and general mechan- 
ism to the eye. Language instruction would 
become at once effective and hence gener- 
ally attractive. The teacher imperfectly 
trained in pronunciation would soon become 
well-trained, and the well-trained teacher 
would be freed from much of the labor of 
teaching pronunciation and could devote 
more time to other phases of language in- 
struction. Phonetic pictures shown as a 
prelude to ordinary foreign movies would 
interest the public, and by doing much to 
make foreign languages effective would 
popularize the study of them. Pedagogical 
motion pictures will perhaps eventually be 
supplemented by X-ray movies. 

Sometimes a student is unable to perceive 
with the ear that his pronunciation is not 
correct. When the difficulty is one of in- 
correct position, the comparison of the ky- 


. Mographic tracings of the student’s pronun- 


ciation with the tracings of a native pro- 
nunciation gives the information desired and 
tends to remove one of the greatest causes 
of poor pronunciation ; namely, the assump- 
tion that anyone can hear, whereas, in fact, 
it is as difficult to learn to hear as it is to 
learn to pronounce. 


In place of a kymograph, a home-movie or 
other camera can be used quite effectively. 
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However, the camera does not permit of 
synchronizing and analyzing the part played 
by the lips, tongue, jaw, soft-palate, vocal 
cords, and breath-control, and so the instruc- 
tion received through the eye is not as com- 
plete as with the kymograph. The best re- 
sults are obtained when one can be used to 
supplement the other. 

To summarize: We are making increased 
use of visual aids in modern language in- 
struction, but are not fully utilizing the 
means placed at our disposal by modern in- 
vention. Instead of static charts to teach 
pronunciation, we should be able to use dy- 
namic sound charts with phonetic transcrip- 
tions indicating the syllable, the word and 
the phrase structure, and how sounds are 
put together. We should be able, in case of 
need to make a kymographic “movie” or 
other graphic records of the student’s pro- 
nunciation, to indicate to his eye what he fre- 
quently is unable to perceive through the 
ear. There should be phonographic and 
moving picture phonetic drills. The phono- 
graphic drills should be illustrated with ky- 
mographic tracings, etc., and the “talkie” 
drills should contain “slow” pictures to illus- 
trate differences in the native and foreign 
habits of pronunciation. 

Vocabularies in two languages or at the 
end of the book should be eliminated. In 
beginning study, all dictionaries should be 
replaced by pictures in the lines of the text, 
synonyms, antonyms, grammatical forms, 
etc., printed in bi-lineal form or on the right 
side of the page, making every page suffi- 
cient for its own comprehension, thus teach- 
ing by visual repetition and eliminating lost 
motion. At present, the student frequently 
puzzles out the text and then stops. With 
the proper visual aids he would begin his 
study of the vocabulary and syntax of the 
text at the point where he stops now. 

In conclusion, where can a language best 
be learned, at home or abroad? Perhaps, 
where the best visual and mechanical helps 
based on the surest analysis of difficulties 
are to be had, and this may be at home. 

Synopsis of address before the teachers of modern lan- 


guages at the City Institute, Los Angeles, on December 
15, 1930. 
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THE LUNDEBERG-THARP AUDITION—PRONUNCIATION TEST 
IN FRENCH 


James B. Tuarp*, Ohio State University 


Section of the Illinois High School 
Conference held in November, 1928, 
the undersigned planned as part of the pro- 
gram to study objective testing of foreign 
language abilities. Dr. Olav K. Lundeberg, 
of the Department of Romance Languages, 
University of Illinois, was invited to pre- 
pare a paper on the objective testing of 
oral-aural skills. That paper appeared in 
the Mopern LANGUAGE JouRNAL, XIV :3: 
193-202 (Dec., 1929), under the title, “Ree- 
ent Developments in <Audition-Speech 
Tests.” It gives some history of audition 
testing and the present status of several tests, 
with descriptions of the techniques employed. 
With the impetus of this paper Dr. Lun- 
deberg set to work seriously to devise a 
working test in French. He sought the ad- 
vice of Profession Louis Cons, formerly of 
Illinois, and of other native French persons, 
on the correctness of the French items. Pro- 
fessor C. W. Odell, of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, gave some advice on test- 
ing techniques. Early in 1929 the under- 
signed joined the work as collaborator and 
technical advisor. An experimental mimeo- 
graphed edition was administered to about 
400 cases at four levels of instruction, first 
and second year high school, and first and 
second year college. An error-frequency 
count was made and on this basis the ma- 
terial revised and printed in two alternate 
forms. 

The audition test contains two phases: A 
test of phonetic accuracy, Part | (50 items) 
using groups of four near-homonymics, one 
of which is pronounced by the reader or ad- 
ministrator ; required to check the one pro- 
nounced.' The original 100 items were 
divided unchanged between the two forms. 
Aural comprehension is tested by two tech- 
niques somewhat similar, Part II and Part 
[II (20 items each). In Part II statements 


A chairman of the Modern Language 


* Dr. Tharp is Professor of the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages at Ohio State University and is Chairman of 
the Modern Language Section of the Educational Confer- 
ence. These conferences are held annually under the 
auspices of the State University.—Ed. 

1 Example: 

——nous avons 
——nos savons 


——nos savants 
nous savons 


are read in French which are incomplete in 
the final word. This word is to be supplied 
by the student. Part III consists of defini- 
tions of things or actions. The? student 
writes the thing described.* In the aural 
comprehension portion, the Henmon Word 
List and the Wood List (see M. L. J., XI: 
263-289) were used to increase the difficulty 
of the statements progressively from high 
to low frequency words. The two forms 
are well balanced in difficulty and as regards 
the number of times the thirty-seven sounds 
of the French language occur. 


The pronunciation test attempts to meas 
ure the mental equipment of an individua: 
which would enable him to pronounce 
French correctly, with the hope that a close 
correlation could be shown between this and 
actual speech. In addition to tests in liai- 
son, silent letters, phonetic changes in liai- 
son, which lend themselves readily enough 
to silent testing, the test boldly ventures 
into the technique of English comparison 
sounds, one of which is nearest (not equiva- 
lent) to the French sound being tested.‘ We 
are well aware of the difficulties involved in 
finding English comparison items the pro- 
nunciations of which are stable throughout 
the country, but we believe that the diffi- 
culty is not insurmountable and we do not 
see at present any other satisfactory way to 
test pronunciation objectively. In the pres- 
ent edition our original forty items were 
divided between the two forms on the basis 
of the error count of the first experimental 
edition. Inspection of the tentative norms 
in Table II indicates that Form B is slightly 
easier than Form A. This will be adjusted 
in revision and it seems now advisable to 
increase the items in Part | to fifty in each 
form with proper attention to inclusion and 
balancing of the thirty-seven French sounds. 


Example: 

Reader: “La mouche est un insecte et le pigeon est 
un—-—.” (Pupil writes in blank bird or 
otseau.) 

Example: 

Reader: “Meuble sur lequel on se couche pout 
dormir.” (Pupil writes in blank bed ot 
lit.) 

* Example: 
peur 
——-pure 
——purr 


——-poor 
——pair 
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The longer test should also raise the co- 
efficient of reliability. Further experimen- 
tation is under way to determine the valid- 
ity of each part of the tests. 

In May, 1929, about 1500 of these tests 
were administered in alternate forms on 
consecutive days in six high schools and 
three universities at two high school year- 
levels, two college semester-levels, and three 
college year-levels of special conversation 
classes. Table I shows the coefficients of 
reliability at each level, and in addition, com- 
posites of high school, college, and conver- 
sation classes. Table II gives tentative 
norms for each level. The coefficients of 
reliability are as high as those of most of 
the modern language tests of grammar and 
reading, skills thought to be more readily 
measurable than oral-aural skills. The ten- 
tative norms show a close equivalence of 
the two forms and a progressive increase in 
ability at successive levels. It furnishes evi- 
dence also of the equivalence of high school 
and college, year for year, in oral-aural 
abilities. The usual ratio in other skills is 
estimated at two to one for administrative 
purposes. 

That there is a close relationship in the 
ability to understand the spoken word and 
the ability to pronounce, extending over a 
period of several months, is shown in Table 
Ill by the high correlations between the ex- 
perimental edition administered in January 
and the revised edition in alternate forms 
given in May. The relationship between 
speech and audition is consistently high. 

In December, 1929, Form B of the test 
was given to three beginning classes and 
two conversation classes in French at Ohio 
State University. Table IV gives correla- 
tions, whole and by parts, of this test with 
quarter grades, and of audition with pro- 
nunciation. The tests apparently have a 
greater validity with more advanced classes, 
especially in those in which speech and audi- 
tion is consciously taught and given consid- 
eration in grades. The relationship between 
the two skills, audition and pronunciation, 
67, is the same in both courses, and that 
between Parts I of each test is quite close. 
_ In Table V are presented figures compar- 
ing the L.-T. tests, whole and in parts, to 
Measurements made on two _ beginning 
French classes at Ohio State University 
taught by two native Frenchmen, the same 
who taught the conversation classes shown 
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in Table IV. Although the cases are rather te 
few (40 to 45) it was thought that such e 
classes would be taught largely from an 
oral approach. Moreover, data were avail- 
able both on the Audition test and a routine 
Aural test (consisting of dictation and 
French questions, such as, “Quelle est la 
capitale de la France?” to be answered in 
French) pronounced by a native Frenchman 
not instructing any of the classes. Consid- 
ering dictation a test of phonetic accuracy, 
the relationship, .77, is rather high with Part 
I of the L.-T. test. The correlation be- 
tween the two types of aural comprehension, 
37 + .12, is not significant, due probably 
to the fact that these parts of the L.-T. test 
seemed too difficult for these beginners, none 
of whom made above six points out of forty 
on the two parts combined. The whole 
Aural test correlates all too lowly at .46 
with the whole Audition test. The routine 
Aural test was marked subjectively by 
the separate instructors, each using his own 
procedure and weighting, and the variable 
errors may be considerable. In any case, 
such a test represents the usual procedure 
now current in testing oral-aural skills, and 
if it could be made objective in marking and 
administration, it would be very valuable. 
While dictation tests aural comprehension, 
grammar and orthography, mingled inextric- 
ably with phonetic accuracy, it seems espe- 
cially valid if it could be made objective. 

In the Canadian report of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study. H. E. Ford, 
University of Toronto, has presented some 
experimental data reporting relationships 
between aural comprehension and teachers’ 
oral marks with free composition and silent 
reading, in the Protestant schools of Mon- 
treal, in which an oral method is used ex- 
clusively.* Although the Oral Marks were 
based on a series of several tests in a well- 
established technique, Ford considered them ia 
“unanalysable and undoubtedly influenced are 
by such factors as aural comprehension, Lares 
ability to translate orally, and functional : 
grammar.” We note in particular the low 
correlation between audition (as measured 


5 “Written Tests as a Measure of Oral Achievement.” 
Modern Language Instruction in Canada, Part 11, p. 837. ee 
846. Publications of the Am. and Can, Com. on Mod. ‘ 
Lang., Vol. VII, U. of Toronto. 


TABLE 85 


Free Composition with Silent Reading (957 cases).... .67 
Audition with Silent Reading (981 cases) an 
Audition with Oral Marks (1040 cases) 


Silent Reading with Oral Marks (961 cases) 
Free Composition with Oral Marks (1015 cases) 
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by the test devised by Rogers of Bryn 
Mawr) and Oral Marks, .44. 

In Table VI we have some very import- 
ant data bearing on the problem studied by 
Ford in the Montreal schools. In certain 
classes at the University of Wisconsin the 
students are given an oral test by a trained 
phonetician. Mme. Greenleaf, who has de- 
vised the procedure and who conducts the 
tests personally with dictaphone recordings," 
probably achieves as reliable a measurement 
of oral skill (meaning largely pronunciation, 
not conversational ability ) as that represent- 
ed in the Oral Marks of the Montreal 
school. While the scoring is subjective, the 
test procedure is uniform and standardized 
and the marker an expert. The students 
tested in this report came after the experi- 
ence of testing the 1,425 mentioned by Mme. 
Greenleaf in her article. This oral test is 
supposed to count ten per cent of the final 
examination grade, but one is astounded at 
the low correlation with final grades, .34. 
Since a coefficient must be more than four 
times its probable error to be significant, we 
must admit that there is no significance in 
this relationship. The relationship to the 
L.-T. Audition Test is .47, practically the 
same as the similar comparison reported by 
Ford (see note 5). The ability to pro- 
nounce French as measured by the Green- 
leaf device shows some significant relation- 
ship to ear skill as measured by the L.-T. 
Audition Test, but it is not enough to be 
reliable. That the Audition Test measured 
the ear skill of these students rather well 
is shown by the high correlation of Form A 
with Form B, taken on consecutive days. 


Mme. Greenleaf’s article mentioned the 
dearth of objective tests of pronunciation, 
and while the L.-T. Pronunciation Test in 
French is not ready, undergoing at present 
considerable experimentation and revision, 
the occasion demands the presentation here 
of the few figures in comparison with the 
Greenleaf Oral Marks, perhaps the most 
reliable measurement available of actual 
speech. The Greenleaf test is spoken, and 
marked subjectively by an expert judge from 
a dictaphone record made by each individual 
student. The L.-T. test is silent, everything 
being written by the students under class- 
room conditions, and is marked objectively 
by anyone, not necessarily proficient in 


See her description of the procedure: Modern Lan- 


guage Journal, XIIL: 534-537 (April, 1929). 
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French, from a prepared key. 

As is true with the Greenleaf Oral Marks, 
the correlation with grades is low and not 
significant. The relationship with Audition 
is .66, nearly .20 higher than that of Audi- 
tion and the Greenleaf Oral Marks. The 
reliability of the Pronunciation Test, ob- 
tained from administration of alternate 
forms on consecutive days, is .73, not so 
high as that of audition, but probably much 
higher than that of the usual teachers’ 
marks.’ That this silent test correlates .53 
with the spoken Greenleaf test is encourag- 
ing for the future possibility of an objective 
pronunciation test. 

In an article appearing elsewhere data 
are reported comparing results of the audi- 
tion test with the lowa “French Training” 
test, with the American Council Alpha 
“Reading” test, and with previous and con- 
current grades, noting the effect of aural 
achievement on scholastic success. Further 
study of these data is under way. 

TABLE I 


COEFFICIENTS OF RELIABILITY—LUNDEBERG-T HARF 
AUDITION-PRONUNCIATION TEST IN FRENCH 


(Form A with Form B) 


No. Audi- Pronun- 
Level Cases tion ciation 
High School— 
First Year ................ 168 81 75 
Second Year ............ 124 91 
109 = 85 
Composite -............... 295 86 
278 85 
College— 
Second Semester .... 289 82 78 
Fourth Semester .... 205 90 63 
Composite ................ 527 88 81 
College Conversation Classes— 
Second Year .......... 37 91 78 
Third Year .............. 75 81 66 
Fourth Year ............ 7 66 71° 
Composite ................ 118 83 70 


* There should be at least 50 to 100 cases to make 

a coefficient of correlation reliable. 
TABLE II 
TENTATIVE NorMS—LUNDEBERG-THARP AUDITION 
PRONUNCIATION TEST 

College 
Conversation 

2d 3d 4th 

Test Form yr. yrs. sem. sem. yr. 
Audition A........ 48 060 48 66 68 73 84 
Audition B........ 48 62 51 67 72 74 86 
Pron'tion A .... 29 37 31 41 46 47 33 


High School College 
2 4 


Pron'tion B .... 34 45 40 50 55 56 63 
Reliability 

Audition ........ 86 88 83 
Pronunciation .. .85 81 70 


7See Table I for the reliability of the test from other 
data. 
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TABLE III 
CorRELATIONS BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL AUDITION 
—PRONUNCIATION TEsT (Jan.) AND AVERAGES OF 
ALTERNATE Forms oF L.-T. Test (May) 
2nd th 


Measurements Sem.Col. Sem.Col. Composite 
Exper. Audition— 

L.-T. Aud... 99+ .78+ .04 77 + 03 
Exper. Pron.— 

L.-T. Pron... 69+ .045 .75+.048 .71+.017 
L.-T. Audit’n— 

L.-T. Pron... .74 + .03 72+ 036 79+ 017 

TABLE IV 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION OF L.-T. AUDITION 
—PronuNciaTion (whole and by parts) 
WITH QuARTER Graves (Ohio State University) 


TABLE V 


CorrELATIONS OF Two BEGINNING FRENCH CLASSES 


(O. S. U.) oF Aupition Parts wITH SIMILAR 
Routine AuraL TEsTS 


OSU Aural 


L.-T. Audi- Aural Compre- Dicta- Test I-II 
tion Test hension,I  tion,II Average 
Part I, Pho- 
netic Accuracy .... 77 + 06 
Pts. II-III, Aural 
Comprehension .... .37 + .12 
Whowe .......... 46 + 12 
TABLE VI 


GREENLEAF OraL Marks (U. of Wis., 2nd sem. 
French, 97 cases) CorrRELATED witH L.-T. 
TION AND PRONUNCIATION; RELIABILITIES OF THE 


Beginners Conver- L.-T. Tests For THE Cases CONCERNED 

Measurements (66) sation (20) Greenleaf L.-T. 
Whole Aud.—Ortr. Grds... .58 + .08 82 + .08 Correlated Oral Marks Pronunciation 
Aud., Part I—Qrtr. Grds... .61 + .076 80+ .08 With Grades .................. 34 + .088 36 + .087 

Pts. I1-I1]—Qrtr. Grds. 45+ .098 .73+.109 With Audition .............. 47 + .078 66 + .056 
Whole Pron.—Qrtr. Grds. .72 + .06 74+ 105 With Pronunciation ...... 53 + .07 
Pron., Part I—Qrtr. Grds. .55+ .085 .712%.116 Audition, Form A, with Audition, 

Pts. Gr. 61+ .076 .68+.125 84 + .032 
Aud., whole—Pron., whole .67 + 068  .67 + .13 Pronunciation, Form A, with Pronun- 
Aud., Pt. I—Pron., Pt. 1. .59+.08 .55+.16 73 + .05 

MARCELLE TINAYRE 


BENJAMIN M. Woopsripce, Reed College 


HE Belgian Royal Academy of French 

Letters recently elected a woman, Mar- 

guerite Van de Wiele, well known for 
her novels and critical essays. If France 
were as gracious toward its feminine auth- 
ors, Madame Tinayre would be sitting 
among the immortals. She might offer, as 
credentials, a score of novels of which some 
are masterpieces and almost all gripping by 
their craftsmanship as well as by their bold 
ideas. As Montaigne has it: “Tout cela ne 
va pas trop mal: mais quoy! elle ne porte 
point de hault de chausses !” 

A survey of her work will reveal three 
distinct stadia: the debut, at times stormy 
but crowned by Hellé; growing mastery of 
her art which reaches its apogee in La Mai- 
son du Péché; a recrudesecnce of creative 
imagination marked by a mystic inspiration. 
She began as a rebel, a faithful disciple of 
George Sand, authorizing feminine passion 
to scorn conventionality and demanding ab- 
solute equality in matters of conduct for 
both sexes. Was she then a feministic an- 


archist ? Some critics have at times believed 
so. But Rachilde, reviewing her first novel, 


Avant VAmour, in the Mercure DE 
France, had a clearer insight: “Le seul 
féminisme possible serait celui qui 
s’occuperait sérieusement de maintenir 
la femme dans Tlunique religion de 
Amour.” There is assuredly the guid- 
ing idea of the first books of Mme. 
Tinayre. I shall not dwell upon them: mas- 
culine despotism has nothing to fear from 
such revolutionaries. The most audacious 
of them all, the heroine of La Rebelle, falls 
under Cupid’s arrows and receives this epi- 
taph: “Elle n’est plus Josanne Valentin; elle 
est la femme devant l’homme.” Thus wo- 
man enchains herself anew, led back into 
slavery by that love to which, to free her- 
self, she would demand her rights. This 
conclusion, certainly intended by the author, 
has not always been noticed by the critics; 


it is the more significant as it appears in the’ 


most mature of the novels of revolt. 

But, as a woman, Mme. Tinayre was in- 
terested first of all in her sisters: the most 
living and the most subtlely analyzed of the 
characters of her early novels are women. 
“Les héroines de mes livres, je les ai révées 
pareilles a la maitresse idéale d’un vieux 
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poete francais, celle qui avait, dit-il, corps 
féminin, coeur d’ homme et téte d’ange.”” This 
ideal was realized in Hellé, whose educa- 
tion was the precise antipode to that tradi- 
tionally given to the well-bred young lady. 
In this book there is nothing feverish, noth- 
ing melodramatic, only the calm affirmation 
of the right of woman to develop her per- 
sonality on a par with man. The girl of 
1931 may recognize a sister in this French 
heroine of the late nineties. 


Hellé is the first masterpiece of the author 
and perhaps the most redoubtable adversary 
of convention. She is sublimely unconscious 
of any need of violence: her dignity and the 


evident straightforwardness of her charac- 
ter, formed by the independence of her 
mind, constitute more effective weapons. 
“Rien n’est plus beau que la lumiére, l’har- 
monie et la vérité’ was the doctrine pro- 
fessed by her uncle, who wished to give to 
her, a woman, the emancipation which the 
Renaissance brought to the men of the six- 
teenth century, fettered for ages by irra- 
tional dogmatism. She will marry, certain- 
ly, but she will never be a mere parlor orna- 
ment, the passive tool of her husband’s am- 
bition or vanity. The union which she will 
contract must be one of thought inspired by 
love, in which the genius of the man will 
be completed by the sublime instinct of the 
wife; her duty will be to realize in herself 
the woman she feels capable of becoming 
and to forge her own happiness while en- 
riching that of her husband. When some 
dear old ladies wish to correct what they 
consider the eccentricities of her education 
she replies: “Quel étrange idéal d’amour 
propose-t-on a la femme? Pourquoi doit- 
elle plutot que l’homme se briser, se sacri- 
fier? Pourquoi effacerais-je ma personnalite 
dana l'amour? Celui qui méconnaitrait la 
justice au point de m’imposer un suicide in- 
tellectuel serait un tyran ou un imbécile: en 
aucun cas je ne saurais l’aimer. Je ne veux 
mi me sacrifier ni sacrifier mon mari. Nous 
devons nous efforcer de réaliser ensemble 
une vie harmonieuse en nous respectant, en 
nous aidant, en nous complétant.’’ Thus she 
is quick to unmask the egoism of a honey- 
tongued poet to whom she allowed herself 
to become engaged for a moment, and she 
marries a social reformer whose work she 
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can share and fructify. 


If now we remember that Hellé was pub- 
lished in 1899, we must see in this novel a 
clear pre-vision of post-war society. Mme. 
Tinayre had doubtless pondered over Ibsen. 

* * * 


laguet remarks that for a good novel 
there are required ideas without the impedi- 
ment of a thesis. Mme. Tinayre seems to 
have accepted his dictum when she publish- 
ed, in 1902, La Maison du Péché. No- 
where else has she displayed so brilliant a 


technique nor drawn characters so varied 
and so convincing. Some critics have tried 
to make of this novel a diatribe against 
Christianity: such an interpretation is ut- 
terly bigoted. The plot turns on the 
struggle between a ferocious Jansenism and 
human instincts, but the claims of both 
sides are impartially set forth and the inci- 
dents evolve logically from the shock of 
character. While the call to love rings with 
all the siren art the author can lend it, the 
sincerity and the strength of the fanatics 
themselves win our admiration. The set- 
ting is the valley of the Chevreuse, near 
the ruins of the abbey of Port-Royal. Mad- 
ame de Chanteprie, who is known in the 
neighborhood as the Saint, has all the vir- 
tues except that of human kindness. Her 
one passion is to make of her son, Augustin, 
a worthy successor of the defenders of Jan- 
senism. She regards the world as a snare 
and every natural emotion as a manifesta- 
tion of original sin. At the end she can 
view the agony of her son with calm resig- 
nation and even with joy. Monomaniac as 
a creation of Balzac, she is equally as un- 
forgettable. Those who regard her as im- 
possible should remember the portrait drawn 
by Leopardi of his own mother: Leopardi 
was not writing fiction. 


Another character whose piety is quite as 
sincere, although less fanatical, is Captain 
Courdimanche, who, after a stormy career in 
the army, has returned to the faith of his 
childhood. He is a “Don Quichotte pacifi- 
que et tendre qui n’avait d’autre amour que 
l'amour des pauvres, et d’autre folie que la 
folie de la Croix.” In order to swell his 
charity budget he raises rabbits by hundreds. 
He seems to merit “une petite place dans le 
ciel a coté du Pére Séraphique, amant de 
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Dame Pauvreté et charmeur d’oisseaux.” 
Having himself known the fury of passions, 
he can sympathize with the anguish of Aug- 
ustin and reveals a pure evangical charity. 
It is without doubt a vague souvenir of the 
old Captain Pontis, belated solitaire of Port- 
Royal, that Mme. Tinayre is recalling here. 


Two priests complete the circle of friends 
of Mme. de Chanteprie. They are as high- 
ly individualized, as cunningly drawn from 
life, as the other characters. One is the 
militant ecclesiastic who does not hesitate 
to seize secular arms to reach his ends. He 
would convert Augustin to his ideas and 
send him to Paris as a deputy to combat the 
socialists by founding a new party along 
similar lines but devoted to the cause of the 
church. He is a Jesuit strayed into this 
little Port-Royal. The other, Vitalis, more 
sympathetic, more of a country priest, has 
learned that by showing too much zeal, he 
estranged his parishioners. Having lost his 
illusions and his enthusiasm, he asks little 
and receives less, but lives in peace. “Un 
curé qui presse le cidre, qui taille les arbres, 
et qu’on rencontre, le matin, tendant des 
pieges aux petits oiseaux, un curé qui fait 
des sermons tres courts et n’attaque pas le 
gouvernement, on le respecte, on l’estime. . . 
Et personne ne s’avise plus d’imiter le cor- 
beau derriére lui.”” Yet there is tragedy in 
this apparently calm existence. Among the 
lost illusions is counted religious faith; the 
unhappy priest declares to Augustin that 
his cassock has become a garb of mourning 
which he can no more put off; he is haunted 
by regrets for woman’s love and for his 
lost faith. His only consolation is in doing 
for love of humanity what he can no more 
do for love of God. He has suffered in- 
tensely and his suffering has given him the 
gift of clear insight into the souls of others: 
he can understand Augustin, to whom he 
gives excellent advice, while telling home 
truths to the woman who has fascinated his 
young friend. 


The most convincing of the secondary 
characters is Jacquine, the aged servant of 
the Chanteprie, who personifies the earth- 
spirit in this ultra-puritan family. Held a 


sorceress by the peasants, she almost de- 
serves her reputation, for it is she who has 
revealed to Augustin the beauty of the phy- 
All her affection is for her 


sical universe. 


“fieu” whose childhood she has amused by 
tales of poachers and folklore very different 
from the legends he has heard at the knees 
of his mother; seeing his imagination all 
turned toward martyrdom, Jacquine has 
sworn to herself that her darling shall never 
be made a priest. She becomes the accom- 
plice of his amours and it is she whom he 
calls to his death-bed at the end. Her efforts 
to revive in him the will to live and her bit- 
ter regrets form a dramatic contrast to the 
cold resignation and the prayers of Mme. 
de Chanteprie. 

The heroine of the novel, Fanny Manolé, 
is perhaps the most seductive woman to be 


found in the pages of Mme. Tinayre. Ina 
moment of confidence, she tells Augustin of 


her childhood : “Moi, j’ai été élevée par mon 


pere dans un monde d’artistes et de gens de 
lettres. On a remué beaucoup d’idées dev- 
ant moi... Des hommes célébres m/’ont 
tutoyée et tenue sur leurs genoux quand 
j’étais une gamine réveuse et rieuse... Que 
de paradoxes bizarres, que de discours sin- 
guliers et profonds j’ai entendus quelque- 
fois!... Ah! les beaux songes!... Je 
revois mon pére assis devant sa toile, dans 
ce costume qu’il aimait: la blouse rouge des 
paysans slaves... Ses cheveux gris fri- 
saient tout droit sur son front; ses yeux 
bleus flambaient; sa forte voix ébranlait les 
vitres ... Cher pére! quelle nature heureuse, 
oui, heureuse, faite pour recevoir le bonheur 
et le répandre!”” A creature of joy herself, 
she possesses in her frank worship of life 
some traces of the pointed ear of which the 
abbé Vitalis accuses her. She believes her- 
self sincere in her desire to be converted, but 
she cannot accept the dogmatic arguments of 
her director; she recognizes at last that he 
is right when he says that she wishes to 
make a bargain with heaven in order to hold 
Augustin. That is contrary to her natural 
honesty and she quits roundabout paths to 
go straight to her goal. Augustin attracts 
her especially by the contrast which, as Jan- 
senist and idealist, he offers to the bohemian 
and materialistic society which she had 
known. 


Augustin has not her driving force of 
character, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, he is more complex. Without the 
slightest knowledge of the world, he is as 
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fully armed against the wiles of the devil 
as abstract theory alone allows. Fanny at- 
tracts him because he sees in her a soul to 
save and because his own nature is too in- 
complete. When Vitalis quotes Voltaire to 
the effect that the Jansenists are full of 
pride and of Saint Augustin, he feels him- 
self hurt to the quick. The judgment of the 
priest is fully justified. Without the strength 
to be whole-heartedly a saint or a lover, he 
wrecks his own life and tortures his friends 
by his anguished vacillation. 


I have spoken in detail of La Maison du 
Péché because this novel promises to sur- 
vive by its subtle and gripping analysis of 
the problems and characters of our time and 
of all time, of contemporary and elemental 
conflicts. The double plane in which the 
plot evolves, combining the atmosphere of 
Port-Royal in the seventeenth century with 
that of our epoch, merely visualizes the fun- 
damental nature of the book. Mme. Tin- 
ayre seems to have realized that she had 
reached her goal and that it would be un- 
wise to repeat. She sought therefor other 
paths. La Vie Amoureuse de Francois Bar- 
bazanges opens a fertile vein. This book 
offers, along with delicious corners of Lim- 
ousin, the conception of a cult of love which 
demands mortal sacrifices and gives mystic 
joys. With it the author inaugurates the 
characteristic theme of her last aspirations 
to which the war was to lend a setting and 
a poignant meaning. | shall chosoe two 
books among the most original of this se- 
ries. In Perséphone she has again joined 
two epochs, the disaster of 1914 and the 
Greece of the Eleusinian mysteries. There 
is a striking juxtaposition of reality— 
sketches of Greek landscapes, scenes of 
Paris threatened by airplanes—and of dream 
heightened by links with reality. The plot 
defies rapid analysis; I shall indicate its 
general trend only. Some recently discov- 
ered fragments of the mystic poet Timoc- 
les, who revered Persephone as the com- 
forter of the dead, reveal themselves as an 
evangel of hope for a world in the grip of 
triumphant death: “Alors, la déesse au 
coeur triste écarta son voile et sur le visage 
immortel, chaque Ombre revit, comme en 
un miroir, le visage ¢phémére qu'elle avait 
le plus aime... Puiss¢-je, 0 Perséphone, au 
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bout du sombre chemin, retrouver... que 
ce tombeau soit un autel . . . mon ame con- 
solée ...”" The rest is impossible to decipher 
but the novel interprets it with the help of a 
phrase from Plato: “Our science is only 
reminiscence.” For the leitmotif is metem- 
psychosis, cleverly suggested by the author. 
Persephone, Demeter, Dis and the Erinnys, 
living the life of our day, appear in these 
pages; above all there is the reincarnation 
of Timocles, a young artist who vanished 
in Armageddon. He teaches by his life, his 
intuitions and his aspirations, crowned at 
last, the blessed credo “l'amour a vaincu la 
mort.” And the end announces, with Dante, 
the dawn of a new world: “I came out to 
see again the stars.” 


If art is the criticism of life. the search 
for an explanation of agonizing trials of 
human existence, Perséphone must remain 
among the most profound works inspired 
by the war. Le Bouclier d’ Alexandre offers 
less thought but is marked by the sculptural 
art of its conception and execution. A young 
Greek, sprung from a family of exporting 
merchants at Tarentum, feels the call of 
great adventure, reaches the extreme fron- 
tiers of the known world and then pushes 
on into prehistoric domains. He accom- 
plishes his purpose, finds in success itself a 
bitter taste and sacrifices all to gratify his 
secret desire for pleasure more exquisite 
because more immaterial. The sense of the 
book—perhaps of the majority of the auth- 
or’s work—is found in a sentence at the 
end: “La jalousie des dieux n’empécha point 
qu'il n’eut touché, de ses mains mortelles, 
la forme vivante de son réve.” 


Rachilde saw clearly from the start: the 
constant theme of Mme. Tinayre is the re- 
ligion of love. She has delved into all phases 
of her credo, from the most simple, where 
le corps de femme has an excessive share, to 
the cult of superhuman aspirations, where 
le d’homme is identified with /a téte 
d'ange. Beginning with Francois Barba- 
sangcs the heroes assume the moral stature 
accorded only to the heroines in the early 
novels. .And these heroes are guided by a 
thirst for an ideal which can be reached only 


through dream and through intuition. 
This essay appeared in French in La Revue Franco- 
Belge for June, 1930, 
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QUARTERLY FRENCH BOOK-LETTER 


LEONARD SCHWARTZ, Stanford University 


AST January, I drew attention to 
i Ramon Fernandez’s Vie de Moliére. 

In this life, it is suggested that Mol- 
iere’s marriage with Armande was of the 
worst sort. This quarter, 1 have two more 
Moliere biographies. The Moliére of Pro- 
fessor H. Ashton (E. P. Dutton, $2.00) 
takes a neutral position: “We do not know 
who Moliére’s wife was, nor how happy or 
unhappy he was with her or she was with 
him.” John Palmer’s Moliére (Brewer and 
Warren, $5.00) goes farther by doubting 
that Boileau was accurately quoted when 
Brossette reports him “as saying that Mol- 
iére was first in love with Madeleine ‘whose 
daughter he subsequently married’.” The 
briefer book by Ashton is the more aca- 
demic, it betrays unusual acquaintance with 
the life and thought of Moliére’s century, 
as when Ashton marks the topical nature 
of Moliére’s comedy. “People were talking 
about the précieuses when Moliére pro- 
duced his play, because an exaggerated ver- 
sion of their principles had just been the 
subject of a novel. People were talking 
about hypocrites when Tartuffe appeared.” 
But when criticizing l’Ecole des Maris, and 
asking “why is the unchanging scene a pub- 
lic square?’ Ashton forgets that Moliere is 
really the heir to the multiple stage-settings 
of pre-Renaissance drama. His book ends 
with a 26-page bibliography of recent writ- 
ings on Moliére. 

Mr. Palmer wrote the article “Moliére” 
in the new Britannica, and this has now be- 
come one of the best places to turn for in- 
formation about the French writers of the 
day. Although there are many misprints 
in Palmer’s Moliére (“Organ” everywhere 
for Orgon), this book is a delight to handle 
and its style is brilliant, as may be judged 
from such chapter-headings as “The Battle 
of the Exquisities, The Wicked Marquis, 
Impious in Medicine.’ Well acquainted 
with the general history of the French stage, 
Palmer understands the simultaneous set- 
ting required for the Médecin malgré lui 
and connects the set of properties repre- 
senting Hell, in Psyché, with the medieval 
teligious drama, but he errs when he calls 


the Chief-Justice, M. de Lamoignon, Prési- 
dent du parlement, “Mr. Speaker” (p. 342). 
We are indeed grateful for these two books. 

Les Conventions du théatre bourgeois 
contemporain en France, 1887-1914 (Presses 
universitaires, 20 fr.) is the dissertation of 
Professor Clifford H. Bissell at Berkeley. 
An excellent subject entertainingly treated, 
the book is just off the press. 1887 is the 
date of the founding of Antoine’s Thédtre 
libre, hostile to conventional artifices. Bour- 
geois, in this title, is used as a criterion to 
exclude historical plays, and drama in verse 
of all kinds, and yet Dr. Bissell’s study is 
based on the analysis of over 150 plays. 
Any lover of the stage will profit by Dr. 
Bissell’s examination of this little library 
of successful dramas. The principal forms 
of conventionality criticized in this mono- 
graph are asides, reading of letters, chaotic 
principles for division of plays into acts and 
scenes, tricks for the identification of char- 
acters, the conventional treatment of the 
passion of love (all of Chapter III), con- 
ventionalized stage types, the noble, the 
rake, the American, the Jew, the priest, the 
emancipated girl, the gambler, the Parisian, 
and lastly, conventions of language, increase 
of vulgarity, the use of the imperfect sub- 
junctive, and of foreign words. Conclu- 
sion: En général, surtout par les conven- 
tions extérieures, le théadtre contemporain 
marque une avance sur la périede précédente 
vers la réalité. C'est surtout le traitement 
de l'amour... qui ’empéche d’étre tout a fait 
satisfaisant. 

The Carte rouge which lends its name to 
Maurice Martin du Gard’s book on the stage 
for 1929-30 (Flammarion, 12 fr.) is the 
card given to dramatic critics exempting 
them from the payment of le droit des 
pauvres on their tickets. These notes on 
recent stage successes revive some pleasant 
memories, although Martin du Gard is less 
punctilious about retelling plots than Ed- 
mond Sée (a born enthusiast, if not a con- 
victed flatterer). His Mouvement dra- 
matique (Editions de France, 15 fr.) repro- 
duces dated contributions to the Revue de 
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France from Feb. 15, 1929, to June 15, 
1930, and is a very convenient reference 
book with a full index. 


Le Roman belge contemporain (la Renais- 
sance du livre, 12 francs) by Dr. B. M. 
Woodbridge, has a somewhat misleading 
title. Although the volume does trace the 
growth of Belgian fiction, it does so only 
through a series of studies of the writings 
of Charles de Coster, C. Lemonnier, G. 
Kekhoud, E. Demolder and George Virres, 
the latter still living and representing Catho- 
lic ideals in fiction in the Belgian Academy. 
Professor Woodbridge devoted his year as 
a C. R. B. Fellow in Belgium to these stud- 
ies which are an honor to the Educational 
Foundation. How well he retells the stories 
of the books that he criticizes! Luckily for 
the reader, nothing is taken for granted, his 
enjoyment is unalloyed. 

Défense ct illustration du X1Xe siécle lit- 
téraire ou le bon romantisme (Deselée, de 
Brouwer, 18 fr.) contains fifteen “‘legons”’ 
by Victor Hostachy, a Belgian catholic 
whose interpretation of the past century 
starts with a “right-thinking” romanticism 
to close with the development of a catholic 
literature with Verlaine, Péguy, Jammes 
and Claudel. A valuable book for its em- 
phasis on the religious side of French liter- 
ature. 

A few news notes. The mathematician 
Paul Appell, former Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, died on October 24th. Gustave 
Macon, the courteous keeper of the Chan- 
tilly Musée Condé, and the learned Pierre 
Lasserre, both died in November. Pierre 
Benoit is a favored candidate for the French 
Academy. Volume III of Le Larousse du 
N Xe siécle, E to H, has been mailed to sub- 
scribers, who have already received Vol. II 
of Talvart and Place’s Bibliographie des 
auteurs modernes, 1800-1927. At the 
séance annuelle de l'Institut, Abel Hermant 
announced the completion of la Grammaire 
de l' Académic. Watch for news of its pub- 
lication. The prix Goncourt was awarded 
this December to Henri Fauconnier for 
Malaiste (stock) and the prix Femina to 
Mare Chadourne for Cécile de la folic 
(Plon). Two notable studies of the phil- 
osophy underlying French education are 
Carleton Hayes’ France, a Nation of 
Patriots (Columbia University Press, 
$4.50) and André Siegfried’s, France, A 


January, 
Study in Nationality (Yale University 
Press, $2.00). André Maurois is now lec- 


turing at Princeton. The centenary of 
Mistral’s birth was celebrated on the 8th of 
September in the South, his widow receiving 
the Légion d'honneur. 

Among several new books on Mistral, | 
chose Mistral ou la République du_ soleil 
(Hachette, 12 fr.) by Albert Thibaudet, an 
exciting biography which states many things 
in their proper light. It makes it clear that 
the people of Provence take no interest in 
the literary fortunes of their dialect, and 
have never been aroused to rise in defense 
of anything but their wines and their bull- 
fights. Mistral found in an old hymn the 
expression /es sept félibres de la loi to desig- 
nate the doctors with whom Jesus as a boy 
disputed in the Temple, and applied this 
word, without knowing what it meant, to the 
modern poets using Provencal. Another 
curious fact set forth here is the statement 
that the suicide of Mistral’s nephew in 1862 
furnished Daudet with the story of /'Arlé- 
sienne (p. 99). 

Francis Jammes’ Lecous poétiques ( Mer- 
cure, 12 frs.), bears a misleading title for a 
group of essays on selected poets ranging 
from Mistral to Ronsard and Boileau. Pub- 
lished originally at intervals of a week, they 
make monotonous reading when collected in 
a book. Jammes gives special food for 
thought, however, in his apology for the 
poetry of Coppée. Banville, Heredia and 
Signoret, but does not give us any real 
lecons poétiques of a technical nature. 

The Chateaubriand of Dr. Le Savoureux 
with its sixty heliogravure plates is sold in 
a cloth binding for 25 frances by Rieder. 
This brief study is essentially a eulogy of 
the intellectual qualities in Chateaubriand. 
published in reaction against the legend 
which has grown up about his talents. It 
is a delightful book to pass around to 
friends and has served to draw attention to 
the foundation of a new Chateaubriand so- 
ciety under the auspices of its author. Henri 
Bachelin’s brief life of Jules Renard (Nou- 
velle Revue critique, 9 fr.) benefits by the 
publication of his admirable diary and by 
the author's acquaintance both with Renard 
and with the peasants whom he often de- 
scribed. Albert Dubeux, in the same series 
of brief monographs. gives us a Roland 
Dorgéles provoked in part by Jean Norton 
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Cru’s criticism of Dorgéles war stories, to 
which pages 44-54 is a reply, point by point. 

As biographies of books, attention is 
again drawn to the series, les Grands Evéne- 
ments littéraires (Société francaise d’édi- 
tions littéraires, 9 francs) where appear Al- 
bert Autin’s monograph on Le Disciple, de 
Paul Bourget and Auguste Dupouy’s Car- 
men, de Mérimée. The former tells us that 
the starting point of Le Disciple was not 
the affaire Chambigce, as is generally be- 
lieved, and goes on to indicate the influence 
exerted by Bourget’s story on the modern 
psychological novel with its diaries and con- 
fessions. The latter gives the background 
for Mérimée’s gypsy story, told him, as a 
matter of fact, by the future Empress 
Eugenie, going on to analyze the popularity 
of the opera, as indicated by the appearance 
in 1907 of a woman who claimed to be 
Carmen’s great grand-daughter. 

A charming inexpensive book of singular 
merit is Balzac, Homme d'affaires (Cham- 


‘pion, 12 frs.) written by an homme d’af- 


faires, René Bouvier. The author has stud- 
ied the business man in several of Balzac’s 
novels and carefully elaborated, for ex- 
ample, the balance-sheet which Birotteau 
might have drawn up at the time he went 
into bankruptcy, showing how perfectly all 
of Balzac’s figures tally. Other characters 
are “le puff Nucingen, Balzac industriel, 
Balzac a la campagne, Balzac prospecteur 
de mines” (with photographs of the mines 
of La Nurra in Sardinia, where Balzac 
formed the excellent idea of reworking the 
“tailings” of mines opened by the Romans). 

A very useful new book is the Dictton- 
naire phonétique de la langue francaise by 
Barbeau and Rodhe ($2.75, cloth, published 
by P. A. Norstedt, Stockholm, Sweden). 
Fuller than any earlier pronouncing diction- 
ary, this new work supersedes the Passy- 
Michaelis’ Dictionnaire phonétique francais 
because it lists words in their conventional 
spellings and not in the order of their phon- 
etic symbols. Although its standard of pro- 
nunciation is not that of the younger genera- 
tion of Parisians, the norms are quite suit- 
able for foreigners and the appendix con- 
tains one thing that I have often sought in 
vain, transcriptions of Latin and Greek in 
the traditional pronunciation used in French 
circles. Though a few words like mazout 


(silent “t”) and Van Cést (pr. ust) are 
missing, the new dictionary will render good 
service. 

Tendances Nouvelles en histoire litté- 
raire (Cahiers des Etudes frangaises, 6 fr.) 
by Philippe Van Tieghem, will be read to 
advantage by anyone who is trying to select 
a subject for a thesis. Van Tieghem pro- 
tests against the tendency to convert the 
history of literature into the history of so- 
ciety or of ideas, and against over-emphasis 
being given to sources when a study is made 
of a real work of art. He draws attention 
especially to the aims of literary apprecia- 
tion set forth by Bray in Switzerland, Fari- 
nelli in Italy, Cysarz in Germany and Fay 
in the Romanic Review. 


Now for a pair of books full of worldly 
wisdom and wit. De la Coupole aux lévres 
by Henri Lavedan (Albin Michel, 15 fr.) 
will amuse all of us who are fascinated by 
the Academy. Lavedan’s dialogues form 
two parts: Avant d’en étre and Quand on 
en est. This is the right way to present 
your candidacy: Monsieur, comme vous le 
savez, je me présente au fauteuil de P..., 
je vous remercie de m’avoir permis de vous 
offrir aujourd’hui mon respect et je me 
recommande da votre bienveillance. After 
which, silence. Wait. The other man will 
be obliged to break the silence, to ask you 
questions, to feign an interest in your work 
and will soon be forced to adopt you as his 
protégé. Paul Reboux, in Le Nouveau 
Savoir-Vivre (Flammarion, 12 frs.) has 
written a fast-selling book on etiquette 
viewed in the light of reason, with much in- 
formation for the traveller: barbe, canne et 
parapluie, les gants, le monocle, table of 
epistolary formulae used by the Quai d’ 
Orsay, tips in chateaux, steamers, hotels, 
as well as Conseils de savoir-vivre aux maris 
décus, ete. 


La Ponctuation francaise (Payot, 15 fr.) 
by Henri Sensine, is a publication of special 
value to teachers. It consists of rules and 
dictation lessons that apply them in prac- 
tice. The book does not take foreign sys- 
tems of punctuation into account, as con- 
trasted with French ways. Thus he does 
not dwell on the fact that quotes are not 
used within quotes in French. There is 
only one construction which does not seem 
to be covered by Sensine’s rules, the comma 
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after the relative pronoun before a sort of 
ablative absolute construction: Ce qui fit, 
dit son neveu, que, la nuit des ses obséques, 
il sortit de sa fosse. To me, this comma 
after que is the greatest stumbling-block in 
the French system. 

New text-books received this quarter, 
listed by publisher in alphabetical order, 
comprise: Century Company—H. B. Rich- 
ardson, Outline of French Grammar, 70 
cents; Gautier, Le Capitaine Fracasse, 
abridged and annotated by F. E. Guyer; 
and Aicard, Maurin des Maures, edited by 
Eliot G. Fay. Doubleday, Doran—Wilkins, 
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French Word and Idiom Lists, 16 cents; 
Maupassant, Contes Choisis, editor, W. R. 
Price; and Loti, Ramuntcho, abridged by 
V. W. Ritchie. D. C. Heath—La Brete, 
Aimer quand méme, a detective story, pre- 
sented by U. F. Zeek and Mérimée, Carmen 
et autres nouvelles, D. S. Blondheim. Holt 
—Ford and Hicks, A New French Reader, 
adopted at Stanford for beginners; Romain 
Rolland’s Jean Christophe (Antoinette) 
edited by H. W. Church. Scribners adds to 
the Modern Student’s Library Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary ($1.00) presented by 
Christian Gauss. 


QUARTERLY GERMAN BOOK-LETTER 


Epmunp K. HeEtter, University of California 


ECENTLY we have witnessed a quick 
re succession of fashions in entertain- 

ment like Mah Jong, cross-word 
puzzles, miniature golf, and backgammon. 
In Germany they have fashions in books. 
Not very long ago animal stories were wide- 
ly read until the few good ones like Die 
Biene Maja and Bambi were followed by 
too many others to which we may apply the 
word Kitsch. Then War stories led by Re- 
marque’s /m Westen nichts Neues were all 
the rage, and they are still coming—some 
new ones like Franz Seldte’s M. G. K. 
(Leipzig, Koehler, M. 6) being quite super- 
ior to the best sellers in the field—and now 
we have the post-War story. Ernst Glaser 
with Frieden (Berlin Kiepenheuer, 1930. 
M. 6), and Ludwig Renn with Nachkrieg 
(Berlin, Agis-Verlag, 1930. M. 5) this 
time got ahead of Remarque, whose post- 
War book is reported to be in press. The 
patient reader cannot help feeling that most 
of these books are purely commercial under- 
takings in which publishers and authors 
want to cash in on the notoriety gained 
through former publications. When I saw 
the glowing eulogies which Lion Feucht- 
wanger’s latest novel, Erfolg. Drei Jahre 
Geschichte einer Provins (Berlin. Kiepen- 
heuer, 1930. 2 vols. M. 14.50), evoked in 
a certain press all over the world, I had 
some misgivings. After reading the book I 
feel that to review it extensively would be 
doing it too much honor. For those who 


are unfamiliar with German conditions after 
the War | want to say that this picture of 
Bavaria during the turbulent years of 1921- 
24 is entirely out of focus. The plot of the 
story is a case of miscarriage of justice for 
political reasons: Dr. Kriiger, subdirector 
of the National Gallery, who on account of 
his liberal views has lost the good graces of 
the powers to be, is falsely accused and sent 
to the penitentiary for perjury. The lead- 
ing spirit of the story is his sweetheart, Jo- 
hanna Krain, who marries him in prison 
and works untiringly for his release; at the 
same time she has a number of love affairs 
with the other main characters of the book. 
Sexual matters are described with a coarse- 
ness which we do not find in good literature. 
While the plot is somewhat weak, consider- 
ing the length of the story, the author finds 
plenty of opportunity for mud-slinging 
against German institutions in general. 
Patriotism and the Christian church seem 
to be his pet aversions, and even the Pas- 
sion Play does not escape his scorn. The 
bulkiness of the book is increased by whole 
chapters which consist of nothing but rather 
questionable statistics. While Germany is 
torn asunder by the strife between its fac- 
tions it is really impossible to present post- 
War conditions in an impartial way. In 
judging this kind of literature we may there- 
fore keep in mind Goethe’s lines: 

Was glanszt, ist fiir den Augenblick geboren, 
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There is, however, one post-War book 
which is different: Hans H. Hinzelmann’s 
Der Freund and die Frau des Kriegsblinden 
Hinkeldcy (Berlin. Grote, 1930. 348 pp.). 
The author tells the story of a veteran who, 
after losing sight and memory in the War is 
falsely identified as a cousin of the same 
name who has been reported missing. This 
is not so improbable as it would seem at 
first, and the art with which the psychologi- 
cal problems that arise in the lives of a 
number of persons have been developed de- 
serves recognition. 

With great expectations I looked forward 
to Josef Ponten’s Wolga, Wolga (Stuttgart. 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1930. 321 pp.) 
since I had read an advance print of its be- 
vinning two years ago in Germany. In spite 
of the length of time which the author 
spent on the book it appears unfinished. The 
technique is peculiar, two stories being told 
concurrently: the trip of a school teacher 
from a German village on the Wolga to 
Germany in 1910, and the adventures of an 
ancestor of his during the reigns of Cather- 
ine and Frederick the Great. The confusion 
in the reader’s mind is increased by lengthy 
chapters which deal with the American 
Revolution and Frederick’s foreign policy. 
To my mind the author would have done 
more justice to his extensive research on 
German emigration into Russia if he had 
presented the story of the older Christian 
Heinsberg and his companions in a more 
chronological order. 

One of the best historical novels of the 
year is Bernhard Guttmann’s Die Neue 
Majestat (Berlin. Fischer, 1930. 398 pp. 
M. 8.50), whose author was awarded for 
this work the Harper prize. It describes 
the last years of Frederick William of Bran- 
denburg and the ambitious efforts of his son 
Frederick towards raising the status of his 
country, which resulted in his coronation 
as first king of Prussia. The author shows 
lrederick I. in a better light than the tradi- 
tional school history. An interesting part 
in the book is played by Professor Thoma- 
sits, who could not stand the narrow atmos- 
phere of the University of Leipzig and was 
finally appointed to the University of Halle, 
where he introduced lecturing in the German 
language instead of the customary Latin. 

A very popular branch of modern Ger- 
man literature is the field of memoirs. Of 
such the most important book of the year 


is the first volume of Prince Biilow’s work. 
As the opinions of serious reviewers in Ger- 
many as to its merits are at wide variance 
it seems advisable to reserve a judgment 
until the work is complete. 

A delightful book of reminiscences has 
been reprinted in a popular edition: Carl 
Ludwig Schleich’s Besonnte Vergangenheit. 
Ungckirste Sonderausgabe (Berlin. Ro- 
wohlt, 1930. M. 2.85). I consider this 
book as one of the best introductions into 
German cultural life which a mature Ameri- 
can University student could obtain, and 
seldom enjoyed work more than when | 
read it with an advanced reading class. May 
Heaven prevent that the book be turned into 
one of the traditional school editions with 
exercises and vocabulary, as for example 
Thomas Mann’s Sieben Aufsatze, edited 
with Introduction, Notes, German Questions 
and Vocabulary by F. L. Pfeiffer and F. 
Wittmer (New York. Prentice-Hall, 1930. 
VII and 204, text 70 pp.). I do not hesi- 
tate to call the latter the most difficult Ger- 
man reading that exists in an American 
school edition, both as to subject-matter and 
style. To add German questions of an al- 
most childish simplicity seems therefore 
hardly appropriate. I admit that the essays 
offered are characteristic of Thomas Mann. 
but I hope that the attentive reader will 
draw other conclusions than the editors ex- 
pect, who in the preface call him Germany’s 
foremost prose writer. While Mann finds 
fault with Spengler, of whom he states (p. 
76, p. 1): Mit einem Wort, er ist ein Snob, 
it seems to me that Mann and Spengler 
have many things in common. Using Mann’s 
own words (p. 8, 30), I would apply Ge- 
spreiztheit and peinliche Presiosital to his 
style, even if the author may count me 
among those teachers whom he contemptu- 
ously calls (p. 18, 12) mesquine Machthaber 
von rankunoser Schrulligkeit. These few 
examples of his diction will explain why 
Muttersprache, Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Sprachvereins (Dezember, 1930) condemns 
the German in Mann’s latest publication 
Deutsche Ansprache, as follows: Diehter 
sollten Pfleger and Hiiter des Wortes sein, 
aber krankhaftes Zanken in einer unnatiir- 
lichen, gespreisten, scheingelchrten Sprache 
stcht thnen iibel an. 

It is a pleasure to see how another diffi- 
cult German text has been prepared for the 
American student: Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
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Einsame Menschen, edited with Introduc- 
tion and Glossary by M. B. Evans and E. 
Feise (New York. Holt, 1930. XLII, 151 
and LX, text 137 pp.). An edition of this 
masterpiece is very welcome, and the edi- 
tors have done an excellent piece of work. 
They knew exactly what to offer beside the 
text to the college student who studies the 
modern German drama, and omitted all 
things unessential. 

When I look at the good selections offered 
in Oscar Burkhard’s Readings in Medical 
German (New York. Holt, 1930. XVIII, 
242 and LXXXVI, text 214 pp.) 1 wonder 
if a student really will get the feeling for 
the German language, which the editor ably 
discusses in his introduction, from his spe- 
cial vocabulary, which, often without going 
into the meaning of the parts of com- 
pounds, offers explanations like Ausguss: 
cast, effusion; ausstopfen: to pack; Pauken- 
hein: tympanic bone; Trommelhohle: tym- 
panic cavity, etc. Furthermore, | question 
the advisability of students reading German 
in Latin type even if German scientific 
books as a rule are printed in this manner. 
It is well known that German type is a 
great help in recognizing the parts of a 
compound, for instance where two different 
s-characters come together. [| should pre- 
fer to see in the book instead of the vocabu- 
lary a glossary similar to that in the Evans 
and Feise edition, and besides have the stu- 
dent get used to a good dictionary. 

More elementary reading is offered in an- 
other new textbook: Hans Franck’s Der 
Regenbogen, edited with Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabulary by Stella M. Hinz (New 
York. Holt, 1930. XIIl, 101 and LXIV, 
text 87 pp.). The author takes his place 
among the outstanding writers of modern 
Germany, and the selections give a fair ex- 
ample of his work, even if for pedagogical 
reasons it might have been better to arrange 
them according to their length. For me the 
edition is spoiled by the inclusion of the 
second story, Bauer, begreifst du nicht?, 
which gives the student a very unfavorable 
impression of German justice. 

For beginners G. M. Howe and F. W. C. 
Lieder have prepared a First German Read- 
er, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary 
(New York. Heath, 1930. VI and 250, 
text 106 pp.). I agree with the authors 
that their selections are both easy and in- 
teresting, and I do not regret that they did 
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not include Realia and add illustrations. The 
book will take its place among the better 
ones of many similar publications and will 
prove especially valuable for high schools. 
For a first edition it contains very few mis- 
prints. It might be a good idea, however, 
to revise some of the questions in the exer- 
cises, for example: Was rief der Kaufmani 
su dem Knaben, den er fing? Hatte der 
gefangene Knabe Geld genug bei sich su 
sahlen? (p. 129) or: Wie viele Bedienten 
waren in dem Schlosse (p. 151). The sen- 
tence on which this question is based, Da 
waren eine Menge Bedienten (p. 29, 9) also 
strikes me as peculiar. Confusion about 
the subjunctive will be caused by questions 
like Warum meinte der Kaufmann, dass der 
Kunde einst cinen Kase gekauft hatte? (p. 
134); Was wollte Annas Mutter machen, 
wenn das Kind noch cinmal mit unreinen 
Hande su Ttsche kam? (p. 135); Wo 
werde er sich hinsetzen, sagte der Herr, bis 
der Diener suriickkomme? (p. 142). With 
another type of question the authors them- 
selves seem to be in doubt about the spell- 
ing of das; on p. 149 we find: Was sagte 
die Frau threm Manne, dass er machen 
solle? on p. 160: Was machte der Fricder, 
das dem Meister suwider war? 

Of new beginners’ books we have E. Pro- 
kosch’s Deutsche Sprachlehre (New York. 
Holt, 1930. IX and 340 pp.) which is 
mainly based on Prokosch and Morgan’s 
Introduction to German. A number of ref- 
erences in the index of the new work still 
refer to the pages in the older book; those 
referring to Accent, Punctuation, Quantity 
of Syllables, Syllabication should _ be 
changed. The new book is a peculiar com- 
bination of scientific (phonetic spelling of 
the extremely few words of the vocabulary, 
and drawings of tongue positions on p. 2) 
and elementary ingredients. Like the older 
edition, it still demands that Chemie, China, 
be pronounced with K, in opposition to 
Vietor—that raste (raved) be divided 
ras-te, in opposition to Duden, I should 
have welcomed some improvements in the 
style of the stories reprinted from the 
older work; I refer to the archaic diction 
of the Tell story, the artificial phrases of 
the Koluer Domsage, and several expres- 
sions that are not quite idiomatic. 

Nothing can be said against the German 
in H. C. Thurnau’s Fundamentals of Ger- 
man (New York. Crofts, 1930. XXI, 207 
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and IV. pp.) which is an abridgement of 
the author’s Vocabulary-Building German 
for Beginners. The book may be objection- 
able to adherents of the direct method, but 
will show good results with institutions 
which still believe in a thorough drill in the 
language. I should advise its use in con- 
junction with a reader that contains continu- 
ous passages. I regret that neither Profes- 
sor Thurnau nor Professor Prokosch pre- 
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sents samples of the modern German script. 

In conclusion, I should like to draw atten- 
tion to an inexpensive new German booklet 
which, together with Der grosse Duden, 
should be on the desk of every teacher of 
German: Fingerzeige fiir die Gesetzes und 
Amtssprache, herausgegeben vom Reichs- 
ministerium... unter Mituirkung des deut- 
schen Sprachvereins (Berlin. Reichsverlags- 
amt, 1930. 57 pp. M. 0.80). 


QUARTERLY ITALIAN BOOK-LETTER 


H. H. VauGuan, University of California 


Toronto, has published a new text en- 

titled Six Easy Italian Plays (D. C. 
Heath & Co.), which cannot fail to win a 
certain amourt of favor. The choice of 
plays is excellent. There are none by well- 
known writers, but they are all clever and 
written in excellent colloquial Italian, al- 
though at times, especially in the last of the 
series, the language may contain some slang. 
After all, the spoken language cannot al- 
ways be a model of purity and some slang 
may be desirable or even necessary to give 
proper local color. As the scene of the last 
play is in the quarters of a student and the 
leading characters are the students them- 
selves, we must not expect the language to 
be that of the purists, but to savor to some 
extent of the University atmosphere. The 
plays, or rather farces, are excellent mater- 
ial for reading and for acting and could be 
produced by such groups as the student clubs 
in our schools and colleges. The first, 
Acqua o carbone, by Gerardo Breccia, is a 
farcical scene between two persons who 
have decided to commit suicide, but who 
are saved at the last minute by the receipt 
of a letter which announces that a novel 
written by one of them has been accepted 
by the publisher. (In this text, p. 66. 1. 19) 
a note should explain that col fuoco means 
con la pistola, as is made clear on page 7. 1. 
32). The second, Agenore Vindeciso, by 
Alessandro Gnagnatti, is a skit involving a 
young man, who can never make up his 
mind, at the critical moment when he is to 
ask the hand of a young lady from 
her father. (On p. 26, 1. 20, a_ note 
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might call attention to the meaning of 
se mt piace il paese, “if I like the 
looks of the girl,’ “if she suits me.” 
The same idiom occurs again on p. 27, 1. 
22.) The third, // digiuno é la vita, by 
Giovanni Salvestri, is a clever tableau which 
might have been inspired by Moliere. The 
fourth, Chi non prova non crede, perhaps 
better known by its sub-title, Le scarpe 
strette, by Tebaldo Checchi, is of the type in 
which the lover is surprised by the young 
lady’s father when the latter returns home 
unexpectedly. The fifth, Telemaco i disor- 
dinato, by Gnagnatti, describes the troubles 
that Telemaco has in dressing and prepar- 
ing to go to a ball. He forgets the invita- 
tions and when he returns to get them he 
has difficulty in getting in, as he has told the 
servant to go to bed. When he finally finds 
them he discovers that the ball has been 
postponed. (On p. 109, 1. 10, 11, tombola 
should be translated “lotto,” as it refers to 
the game known by that name in English, 
rather than “lottery.”). The last play, L 
denari per la laurea, by Luigi Ploner, is a 
farce resembling that of “Charlie’s Aunt”’ 
in English, and is very amusing. (On p. 
149, 1. 6, a note should call attention to the 
meaning of the word ripetizione, “repeating 
watch,” “repeater” (orologio a ripetizione, 
as we have la sveglia for l’orologio a sveg- 
lia). This book is well done, the exercises 
are good, and the material is bright and 
clever. 

In the September number of Itarica Pro- 
fessor R. Altrocchi gives us a continuation 
of his useful list of deceptive cognates and 
there also appears a most interesting article 
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on /talian Intonation by C. E. Parmenter 
and S. N. Trevifio, working in the Phon- 
etics Laboratory of the University of Chi- 
cago. Much work of real and practical 
value is now being done in the field of phon- 
etics and Messrs. Parmenter and Trevino 
offer pedagogical suggestions of merit. (On 
page 84, 1. 8, however, a slip has occurred 
which can hardly be regarded as a mere 
misprint. The sentence reads: “It is not 
always possible to determine from the punc- 
tuation alone how the group will end, for 
in group 4-5 the comma marks the end of 
a complete idea in a compound sentence and 
it is treated almost like a period, while in 
group 20-31 the period is treated much like 
a comma, because the direct address con- 
tinues.”’ it is possible that the writers mean 
group 20-21, in which case the sentence 
should read “because the quotation contin- 
ues.” On the other hand, they may reter 
to group 30-31, in which case it should read 
“the colon is treated like a comma.” As a 
matter of fact, one cannot say that the 
comma, the colon, or the period always re- 
present the same things, and the study ot 
the psychology of punctuation (oral and 
written) and intonation otters a virgin held 
of study as complex as, or even more com- 
plex than, the study of the psychology of 
verbal modes. 

An article (/tate, Direction, and Continu- 
ty of Movement in French and Luglish 
Speech) written by Professor Barker ot the 
University of Utah in the last number of the 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA may be read with 
interest as a companion piece to Parmenter 


and ‘Trevino’s article in ITALica, although - 


it deals primarily with a comparison be- 
tween the French and the English, as many 
of the observations made concerning the 
French are also true of Italian. 

In the December number of Iratica A. 
Marinoni and L. A. Passarelli give a good 
review of G. R. MacDonald’s /talian-/:ng- 
lish and English-/talian Commercial Dic- 
tionary and Professor O. M. Johnston of 
Stanford presents an interesting article on 
Gli Operai della Vigna, by Papini. There 
is also a good Appreciation of Alfred Pan- 
sini by George L. Doty, of the University 
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of Southern California, and a survey of 
Some Early Italian Histories of the United 
States by Chas. R. D. Miller, of Harvard, 
which is of more than passing interest. 

The University of Chicago Press offers 
us a new text-book in Niccodemi’s Scam- 
polo (the play), edited by Miss Elsie Scho- 
bingen, of Harvard School in Chicago, 
and Miss Etnet Preston, of the Roycemore 
School at Evanston. The dialogue of Scam- 
polo is bright and witty and the play has all 
the cleverness of the French pochade. The 
flavor of the piece is so delicate that much 
of it would be lost if read by students who 
are not far enough advanced to appreciate 
it, but for those who can read with any de- 
gree of ease it is a good book. Some slight 
errors occur in the notes and vocabulary, 
but the writer of this letter is unable to give 
a list of them at present, as he has not been 
able to make a complete study of them. 

At the meeting of the Modern Language 
Association at Washington there were sev- 
eral papers of interest to Italian scholars. 
In the section devoted to Italian Literature, 
Professor Peterson, of Maine, read one of 
“Echos of the Italian Risorgimento in Con- 
temporary American Poetry.” Such a title 
immediately calls Walt Whitman to mind. 
Professor Austin, of the University of 
Southern California, spoke on “The Ar- 
rangement of Dante’s Purgatorial Reliefs.” 
Professor Austin has done much work on 
Dante and may be considered one of our 
finest Dante scholars. It is rumored that 
he will soon publish a volume containing his 
researches on the subject and such a volume 
would be highly valuable. Mario Soldati, 
of Columbia University, spoke of “Literary 
Criticism in Modern Italy,” which is a most 
interesting subject. In the field of Com- 
parative Literature, Professor Bullock, of 
Chicago, gave a paper on the “Ideas of the 
‘Gentleman’ in Italy during the Kenats- 
sance,” followed by Professor Ruth Kelso, 
of Illinois, and Professor Oliver Towles, 
of New York University, who spoke on the 
“gentleman” in England and in Irance, re- 
spectively. In the General Romance section 
Professor Bullock spoke on the “Soneteer 
in Cinquecento Politics” and the writer o! 
this letter discussed “The History of Some 
Geographical Names in Magna Graecia.” 
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QUARTERLY SPANISH BOOK-LETTER 


S. L. Mitiarp RosensperG, University of California at Los Angeles 


L IDIOMA Espanol en el Cine Par- 

lante:; Espanol o Hispanoamericano? 

is the title of a small, excellently writ- 
ten pamphlet by Prof. T. Navarro Tomas 
of the Centro de Estudios Historicos de 
Madrid, and bound with it is an English 
translation by Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., of 
Stanford University. This is something re- 
freshing to find injected into the “talkie” 
controversy: a scholarly, calm, non-partisan 
statement of the pros and cons urged by 
hoth sides, accompanied by careful findings 
of fact. Everyone interested in the pro- 
nunciation of Spanish, whether interested in 
the “talkies” or not, will do well to read 
this httle book; indeed, none concerned in 
teaching Spanish can afford to miss it. 
After a preliminary review of the Spanish 
“talkie” situation, and a careful and perfectly 
clear statement of the various pronuncia- 
tions to be found in the Spanish-speaking 
world (of s for example), there are some 
concluding remarks which I should like to 
quote in full, but I limit myself to the fol- 
lowing : 


No puede ofrecer duda que las peliculas par- 
lantes de ambiente, personas, y costumbres meji- 
canas (por ejemplo) deben hablarse en mejicano, 
conforme a las peculiaridades fonéticas de este 
pais; las argentinas, en argentino; y las andaluzas, 
en andaluz. Seria absurdo representar a las gen- 
tes de Castilla hablando con acento cubano, a las 
de Andalucia con acento mejicano, o a las de 
Méjico con acento argentino. ;Se va a descuidar 
el caracter regional del lenguage cuando tanto 
esmero suele ponerse en la propiedad y exactitud 
de los trajes, muebles y demas accessorios de la 
representacion? . 


5n cuanto a las peliculas habladas sin caracter 
local determinado o de asunto espafiol antiguo o 
extranjero, la pronunciacion adecuada para que 
bajo este aspecto dichas peliculas sean acogidas sin 
reparo en todos los paises de lengua espafiola no 
puede ser otra que la que se considera como forma 
ortolégica normal de esta lengua, depurada por el 
cultivo literario y artistico y unida por tradicion 
secular al concepto general del espanol culto y 
correcto ... 

Lo importante es convencerse de que cada uno 
por su parte tiene que desprenderse del comodo 
habito de la pronunciacion familiar y casera cuan- 
de cl papel que ha de representarse obliga a alter- 
nar decorosamente en el trato elevado y distinguido 


Esperemos que los artistas espafoles hispano- 
americanos que desde las peliculas parlantes han 
de hacer oir su pronunciacion a tantos pueblos y 


gentes, dediquen a este aspecto de la palabra toda 
la atencién y esmero que merece por el prestigio 
de la lengua espafiola, que tanto pueden ennoblecer 
con la gran difusion y eficacia de su arte. 

The pamphlet had already gone to press 
before the author and the translator learned 
of the meeting of January last at Los An- 
geles, initiated by Doctor Del Amo, at which 
a resolution was agreed upon which coin- 
cides precisely with the solution offered by 
Senor Navarro Tomas and Sefior Espinosa. 
They were fortunate enough to insert the 
circumstances as a note at the end of the 
book. ‘This is the resolution: 

Every film whose action does not take place in 
any country in which definite idioms and accents 
predominate will be produced in the language used 
in the Spanish theater; and when certain charac- 
ters represent persons who in real life would use 
the accents and idioms of a specific country, the 


idioms, accents, and pronounciation peculiar to 
that country will be used. 


Abel Alarcon, distinguished by the praise 
of Ricardo Leon, of Amado Nervo, and of 
Foulche-Delbosc, is a Bolivian poet, novelist, 
and scholar well known and greatly admired 
in all Spanish-speaking countries, who de- 
serves a wider appreciation in the United 
States, especially in view of his California 
la Bella, a romance of the mission period, 
which the Vice Rector of the Universidad 
de Chile, Dr. Samuel A. Lillo, reviewed at 
length in Hispania for March, 1929. Doc- 
tor Lillo there says: 

Nada puedo agregar al estudio merecidamente 
clogioso con que el gran literato castellano, Ricarde 
Leon, prologa este libro que él coloca en una trini- 
dad triunfante en que figuran Sania Colonia de 
nuestro celebrado literato, Emilio Rodriguez Men- 
doza, y El Desicrio de Piedra del popular escritor 
argentino, Hugo Wast. 

Somewhat earlier had appeared En la 
Corte de Yahuar-Huacac, of which the 
Mexican poet Amado Nervo says: 

Es una de las reconstrucciones mas loables y 
serias que se han intentado en nuestra América. 
And of it Doctor Lillo writes: 

Uno de los mas felices ensayos de resurreccion 
historica hechos en los ultimos afios en Hispano 
América. 

Besides being a novelist of such worth as 
the foregoing suggests, Abel Alarcon is a 
poet, and perhaps it is here that he has done 
his best work. At least he must have done 
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very well in order to elicit such a desirable 
letter as the one from Ricardo Leon, from 
which is the following, with reference to 
Alarcén’s newly published volume called 
Relicario: 

En sus rimas palpita un sentimiento tierno, sim- 
patico, y dulcemente melancolico. Muchas me 
recuerdan los acentos inmortales de Gustavo Adol- 
fo, porque el lirismo de usted, como el de Bécquer, 
no tiene una sola gota de veneno ni destruye el 
ritmo ni la armonia de la frase. 

A volume of short stories, De Antaiio y 
Hogaio, appeared last year; this is the 
second collection, the first being De mi 
tierra y de mi alma; and there is now about 
to be published a new novel, Figurines y 
Figurones, with a Spanish-American setting. 

Clearly, a poet and novelist so widely ap- 
preciated in Old Spain and New Spain for 
both his prose and verse—and | have not 
even mentioned his critical study, La Litera- 
tura Boliziana—is not likely to be over- 
looked, though I have seen no other notice 
of him in this country than that in HispANIA 
already noted. Certainly Californians have 
cause to be well acquainted with Don Abel, 
since he is one of us, being Professor of 
Spanish at the College of the Pacific at 
Stockton. 


Dofia Jesusa Alfau de Solalinde, about 
twenty years ago, wove a touching love- 
story into a novela de costumbres and called 
it Los Débiles; it seems to me one of the 
best of those that have carried on that simple 
genre since the days of Fernan Caballero; 
it has something in common, too, with such 
exquisite tales as Jorge Isaacs’ Maria and 
Pardo Bazan’s Morrijia, a poignant sweet- 
ness and a background of simple family life. 
Los Débiles is just the sort that most young 
people love, and most unsclerosed older 
people. Hence it is excellent material for a 
school text, and Prof. Nunemaker of the 
State College of Washington has indeed 
prepared it as such, and it is fresh from the 
press of Prentice-Hall, unabridged. From 
a text of this kind I should have omitted 
the exercises, and most of the notes, but 
that is a matter of opinion about which 
editors are always divided. ‘There are texts 
which ought never to be picked to pieces. 
but no two of us will agree as to which 
they are. In any event, Los Débiles will 
decidedly appeal to Spanish classes on ac- 
count of its love story, the outcome of which 
should not be revealed to them except by 
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the author herself. She is a charming lady, 


Dofia Jesusa. Born in Vigo, resident for 
a time in Santo Domingo, she is now a 
fellow-citizen of ours. You may have read 
some of her articles in various New York 
and Madrid periodicals. Let us hope she 
will somehow find the time to revert to the 
literary form she has used so well in Los 
Débiles. 


A kind of text that, far better than the 
foregoing, tolerates dissection by exercises 
without substantial damage, is Spanish 
Fables, by Professor David Rubio, of the 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., and 
Professor Henri C. Néel of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. This also is a Pren- 
tice-Hall book. In it the dog and the tail 
wag each other, as the exercises occupy al- 
most as many pages as the text. But let 
that pass. What is beyond controversy is 
the delightfulness of the illustrations by F. 
Marco. Would that F. Marco might gladden 
the pages of more text-books! His humor 
is so joyous, his drawing so admirable, that 
I can offer but one objection to his pictures : 
there are not enough of them. The fifty- 
two fables, all in verse, are mostly the old 
favorites, and that is well. “De Iriarte y 
Samaniego,” says the Introduction, “no hay 
espafiol que no sepa a lo menos media do- 
cena de fabulas que se repiten y citan a cada 
paso, prueba de lo humanas e interesante 
que son.” 


In an address on “El Espiritu Americano” 
before the Union Iberoamericana de Ma- 
drid last March, Don F. Carmona Nenclares 
concluded with the following words: 


No existe un escritor suramericano mas univer- 
sal que Don Rufino Blanco-Fombona—traducido a! 
ruso, al sueco, al inglés, al francés, al italiano, etc. 

No existe uno que en Europa y en América haya 
defendido la libertad con mas tes6n. Haciéndos+ 
primera victima de ello. (Blanco-Fombona y San- 
dino continian a Bolivar.) 

No creo que existan muchos escritores de Sur- 
américa, considerandolo todo en justicia, que me- 
rezcan mas que él el Premio Nobel. 

Tampoco creo que existan por docenas en Amé- 
rica hombres que, como Blanco-Fombona, hayan 
repartido su vida entre dos ideales tan nobles y 
desinteresados e impersonales: el odio a los im- 
perialistas Estados Unidos y el fervor de Bolivar, 
simbolo de la América eterna. 


Under an excellent two-column portrait 
of Don José Martinez Ruiz (“Azorin”) in 
Ex Sor of October 7, is an excellent esti- 
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mate of this brilliant portrayer of las cosas 
de Espana, ending thus: 


Alto y recio, este buen mozo, en su aspecto 
exterior, posee un caracter suave y un aire lleno 
de cortedad. Jamas ha usado una sola de las 
abundantes y bravas interjecciones espafiolas. Pero 
no induzca ello en error acerca de la calidad de su 
animo. Le ocurre lo que a monsieur de Begeret, a 
quien “las ideas no le desconcertaban; pero era 
timido con los hombres.” Y siendo tan elocuente 
con la pluma, en el trato personal apenas habla, 
siguiendo el cauto precepto de Gracian, quien nos 
advierte que el fin de la Naturaleza, al darnos dos 
organos para oir y uno para hablar, fué que debe- 
mos usar mas el sentido auditivo que el emisor. 

Précer de las letras nacionales, por la puerta 
grande, cual corresponde a su jerarquia eminente, 
entra “Azorin” en Ex Sort. Sus admiradores de 
siempre y amigos constantes reciben al nuevo cama- 
rada con los brazos abiertos. 


El domingo 23 de noviembre se inauguré solem- 
nemente el monumento que la Junta de Parques 
Nacionales, por iniciativa de la Academia Espa- 
fiola, y especialmente de su director, el sefior Me- 
néndez Pidal, acord6 consagrar a la memoria del 
Arcipreste de Hita en el lugar de la sierra de 
Guadarrama que llevaba ya el nombre de Pejia del 
Arcipreste. El monumento esta formado por un 
grupo de rocas, en el que han sido grabadas a 
cincel la siguiente inscripcion: “1333-1930. Al Ar- 
cipreste de Hita, cantor de esta Sierra, donde 
gusto las aguas del Rio de Buen Amor,” y la pri- 
mera copla de su serranilla famosa: “Cerca de 
Tablada...” Al pie de esta copla figura la leyenda 
“Caminante de este puerto, una mafiana de marzo 
de 1329.” 

A un lado del monumento existe una fuente que 
s¢ llamara en adelante Fuente de Aldara, y al otro, 
una arqueta rustica que guarda el libro inmortal 
del Arcipreste, para uso de los caminantes y tu- 
ristas. 

En el acto de la inauguracion se congregaron 
numerosas personalidades, invitadas por la Junta 
de Parques Nacionales. 

El director de la Academia Espafiola, D. Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal, leyé un discurso, del que recoge- 
mos los siguientes parrafos : 

“En esta modesta excursion serrana, que hace- 
mos sustrayéndonos a los graves cuidados de la 
ciudad, conmemoramos el ‘Libro de Buen Amor’, 
atendiendo a su honda significacién en el siglo 
xiv, siglo durante el cual la Edad Media, después 
de haber Ilegado a su cenit en la centuria anterior, 
empieza a desquiciar sus ejes y a disolver sus 
esencias para dar de lleno en el Renacimiento. 

“Dos Juanes representan contradictoriamente nu- 
estro siglo xiv, y ambos publicaban sus obras en 
1330: D. Juan Manuel, rico hombre de la corte del 
gran Monarca Alfonso XI; Juan Ruiz, subdito del 
famoso prelado toledano D. Gil de Albornoz D. 
Juan, hijo del infante D. Manuel y nieto de Fer- 
nando III el Santo, frente a Juan, hijo de cual- 
quier Ruiz y nieto de un quidam. La contradi- 
ccién esta en que Juan Manuel, hombre de mundo, 
adoctrina todas sus obras en un austero pensami- 
ento escolastico, eclesiastico y hasta ascético; mien- 
tras Juan Ruiz, hombre de iglesia, se nutre voraz- 


mente, se atraganta en mundanidad. Juan Manuel. 
vencedor en la memorable batalla del Salado, 
guerrea también los apetitos de la naturaleza para 
encadenarlos a las leyes inmutables que rigen el 
Universo. Juan Ruiz, vencedor en la cdémica ba- 
talla de D. Carnal contra dofia Cuaresma, no cree 
que la Naturaleza, y Dios, que hizo la Naturaleza, 
pueden ser enemigos, y por eso se arrima gustoso 
al fuego de todos los impulsos naturales... 

“Al tomar posesiOn de estas pefias a nombre del 
Arcipreste, hemos creido que el mejor homenaje 
que podriamos tributarle era no dejar que su Libro 
de Buen Amor continte en la severa custodia de 
las bibliotecas, sino abandonarlo en esta soledad, 
para que todo caminante pueda, al descansar un 
momento en la cumbre, colaborar con el genial 
autor y recrear en su compafiia las imagenes y 


los pensamientos que él cred antafio.”—La GACETA 
LiterariaA, Dec. 1, 1930. 


Can any list of “best books” be worth 
while, except for the fun of the thing? Lists 
appear from time to time and arouse a pro- 
test here and a joke there. What else do 
they do? Probably nothing valuable, ex- 
cept to publishers of five-foot libraries. All 
that are not hoaxes are products of either 
caprice, presumption, prejudice, or ignor- 
ance, or of all four in varying proportions. 


Well, a while ago Dr. William Lamont, 
Professor of English at Rutgers College, 
published a list of the sixty best novels 
of all times and literatures, headed by Tom 
Jones, ending with The Case of Sergeant 
Grischka, by Stefan Zweig, and containing 
a large proportion of fiction by living writ- 
ers whose place in literature is, of course, 
not yet even approximately fixed. 


But it omits Don Quijote, which the 
great critics of whatever nationality have 
cheerfully conceded to be the best of all 
novels. The circumstance would be un- 
worthy of notice except that it provoked 
some interesting remarks in the course of 
interviews published last month in La Ga- 
ceTA LITERARIA to the extent of a full page 
plus a column and a half, with a two-column 
head in three styles of type. The GaceTa 
evidently thought better of the list-maker 
than he deserves, if he took himself ser- 
iously, which I doubt. 

In introducing the subject the GaceTa 
quotes “unos hispanofilos de los Estados 
Unidos: el Comité de Propaganda de la 
Asociacion Americana de Prefesores de Es- 
panol” as saying: “Nos llevamos un gran 
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chasco al no hallar en una lista tan extensa- 
mente discutida ni siquiera una obra his- 
pana.” It then explains that the committee 
sent the list to several Spanish critics for 
their comment, and continues: “Queremos 
ayudar a estos beneméritos hispanofilos 
divulgando las opiniones” and proceeds to 
report several interviews with well-known 
writers, the first of which is Pérez de Ayala, 
who, the list in hand, remarks: 

“Es simplemente estupido... La primera de las 
mejores novelas es, cronol6gicamente, Tom Jones, 
segtin la lista... Si Fielding es, por un lado, padre 
de la novela inglesa, por el lado opuesto es hijo 
de Cervantes, y su Tom Jones precisamente esta 
inspirado en Cervantes y en la novela picaresca 
espafiola; aun diriamos que imitado. La voluntad 
de imitar a Cervantes es perfectamente sensible, 
nada disimulada, declarada en la obra de Fielding. 

“Este autor inglés esta, respecto a Cervantes, en 
la relacién de la rama al tronco. Es una de tantas 
fructificaciones con que el espiritu inmortal cer- 
vantino fué multiplicandose en diversas fechas y 
paises. Los ingleses le deben a Fielding el tras- 
plantio de la novela desde Espafia a Inglaterra, 
pero no por eso deja de ser un autor secundario 
fuera de su patria. A los no anglosajones les 
podria interesar Fielding por lo que tiene de docu- 
mento literario inglés. Pero no como escritor de 
suprema jerarquia; en tanto Cervantes es un 
clasico universal. Fielding no influyé sobre los 
novelistas de otras naciones. En cambio Cervantes 
ha dejado sentir su gravitaciOn magistral sobre 
todos los grandes maestros posteriores del género. 
El crea, procreando el arquetipo Don Quixote, ese 
género literario moderno: la novela. Es el Ho- 
mero de la novela. Y asi como todo poema épico 
no puede menos de medirse con referencia a la 
escala preestablecida en La /liada, asi también toda 
novela moderna con respecto al Quijote... 

“Quiza la caracteristica esencial de nuestra lite- 
ratura consiste en la autonomia irreductible, en la 
refractariedad de las ideas ajenas. Por ejemplo: 
nuestro teatro clasico es perfectamente auténomo. 
Algunos autores—Torres Naharro, para citar uno 
—quisieron instaurar en Espafia las normas e¢s- 
taticas del teatro griego, que a la sazén permane- 
cian en la Italia renacentista. Estéril conato. El 
intento no prosperé. Los espafioles, si habian de 
tener teatro, tendria que ser un teatro suyo, un 
teatro indigena, por lo tanto, inédito hasta en- 
tonces: un “Nuevo arte de hacer comedias,” como 
lo definid Lope de Vega. Por el contrario, si 
miramos del lado de Francia, vemos que Corneille 
establece los fundamentos del teatro francés con 
una tragedia, Le Cid, tomada de Las mocedades 
del Cid, de Guillén de Castro, y una comedia, Le 
Menteur, tomada de La verdad sospechosa, de 
Alarcon. Moliére dijo que se habia hecho autor 
teatral asistiendo a las representaciones de /.e 
Menteur.” 

Pérez de Ayala coloca en orden unos libros que 
tiene encima de la mesa. Y sigue: 

—No sé si esto es un bien 0 un mal; pero ello 
es que los espafioles no saben imitar. Cuando se 
lo proponen, sucede una de dos: o fracasan de 
todo punto, y entonces el autor se anula y la obra 
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se frustra; o bien la personalidad del imitador e, 
tan zecia que la obra resultante no ofrece paren- 
tesco ni semejanza ninguna con el original imitado. 
Tal es el caso de Goya, en la pintura. Y, en escala 
mas reducida, el caso de Moratin, en la literatura. 
Moratin pensaba imitar a Moliére. Sin embargo, 
¢percibimos el mas leve regusto de molierismo en 
El si de las ninas 0 en La comedia nueva? Hay 
un tipo de escritor, frecuente entre los extranjeros, 
sobre todo los franceses, que no acierta a hallarse 
a si propio sino a través de y en los demas. Inver- 
samente, el escritor espafiol halla su yo frente, en 
oposicion, a los demas. Por eso, en la literatura 
espafiola, no suele haber escuelas, ni tendencias, ni 
pléyades ; no hay sino individualidades, como caidas 
del cielo.” 

Esto nos parece a nosotros, escuchando al ilustre 
novelista. Y para seguir gozanda de su amena \ 
profunda palabra, preguntamos : 

“:; Qué obras ha sefialado usted como las mejore. 
escritas en espafiol ?” 

“*La Celestina’ la primera. Se le podria aplicar 
la calificacién que Asorin da a su Ultima obra: 
prenovela. Equivale a la pintura rupestre de la 
Cueva de Altamira: prepintura. Nuestros pintorcs 
altamiranos exploraron en los relieves de la roca— 
escultura natural—un cauce lineal; dentro del es- 
quema o matriz escult6érico engendraron la pintura. 
Con ‘La Celestina,’ dentro de la matriz teatral, sc 
engendra la novela. ;Pero esta todavia en su 
estadio intrauterino otro mas? 

“El Quijote.” 

De Alarcon: “El Escandalo,” y de Valera, “Pe- 
pita Jinénez” o “Las ilusiones del Doctor Faustino.” 

De Galdos: “Fortunata y Jacinta,” ‘“Misericor- 
dia,” ‘““Halma,” “‘Nazarin,” “Lo prohibido,” y tantas 
otras a elegir segtin la ecuacién personal. 

De Pardo Bazan: “Dofia Milagros,” ‘“‘Memorias 
de un solter6n” con su primera parte “Adan )j 
Eva,” que en rigor componen una sola obra. 

De Palacio Valdés: “La Alegria del Capitai 
Ribot”; de Clarin, “La Regenta” y “Su unico 
Hijo”; de Blasco, “La Barraca”; de Valle Inclan. 
“Tirano Banderas”; de Unamuno, “Abel Sanchez,” 
“Niebla”; de Asorin, “Dofia Inés”; de Miro, 
Obispo leproso”’... 

“Son mas de diez ;verdad? ;Qué le vamos 4 
hacer? Todas éstas, y tantas mas, son bloques de 
escollera, firmes contra marejadas del futuro. _ 

“Y quedan los hispanoamericanos por mencio- 
mr... 

The next author interviewed was Don 
José Maria Salaverria, who replied: 

“En la lista de los sesenta obras culminantes que 
presenta el doctor Lamont, no hay duda que hay 
autores de indisputable preeminencia. Pero tambien 
es verdad que hay algunos que hubieran podido 
sustituirse por otros. Yo comprendo que El iiltimoe 
Mohicano, de Cooper, les parezca a los lectores de 
los Estados Unidos una novela genial; pero s! 
aceptamos que Cooper sea un genio, ; qué podremos 
decir, por ejemplo, de Pérez Galdés? Tampoco 
me atreveria a negar la trascendencia universal de 
escritores como Bronte, Reade, Melville, Haw- 


thorne, Howells, muy conocidos en el mundo de 
habla inglesa; pero siempre que junto a ellos tigu- 
rasen novelistas como Pereda y Valera, autores 
que algo interesante han solido decir, aunque se 
hayan limitado a decirlo en lengua espafiola. 
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“;Cual puede ser el motivo de esa omisién de 
la literatura espafiola? :El olvido, la ignorancia, 
el desdén? Un poco de todo, probablemente. En 
los paises de intensa civilizacién, en los anglosa- 
jones sobre todo, hay el habito de considerar a 
Espafia como un sujeto de pasado unicamente. La 
yen hundida en la historia, irremediablemente an- 
tigua y espectral, y de semejante error ninguna 
fuerza humana lograria sacarlos. Son paises que 
se enorgullecen de gastar fabulosas sumas de di- 
nero en la ensefianza publica; paises dotados de 
espléndidas universidades, magnificas bibliotecas, 
admirables museos, y donde el analfabetismo se 
puede decir que no existe. Sin embargo, son 
pueblos en los que brotan a menudo las mas in- 
genuas O grotescas ignorancias, las mas sorpren- 
dentes necedades. 

Las naciones de habla inglesa tienen desde an- 
tiguo la costumbre de hacer rancho aparte y vivir 
de las sustancias casi exclusivas de su propio mun- 
do. En realidad consideran que el mundo, el mun- 
do esencial y que vale la pena, termina alli donde 
el idioma inglés acaba. El resto no cuenta. 

— Qué obras, en especial, considera usted como 
las mejores? 

—Es dificil sefalarlas. Siempre me ha parecido 
dificil el empefio de limitar a una lista determi- 
nada nuestras admiraciones. Me limitaré a nom- 
brar autores de la época contemporanea, prescin- 
diendo de los mas nuevos y que, por lo mismo, se 
hallan atin en estado de polémica actualista. He 
aqui mis diez candidatos : 

Sotilesa, de José M. de Pereda; El Escdndalo, 
de Alarcon; Fortunata y Jacinta, de Pérez Galdos ; 
Pepita Jiménes, de Juan Valera; La Barraca, de 
Blasco Ibafiez; Los intereses creados, de Jacinto 
Benavente; La Gloria de Don Ramiro, de Enrique 
Rodriguez Larreta; Zalacain el Aventurero, de 
Pio Baroja, y Tigre Juan, de Ramon Pérez de 
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Ayala.” 

The representative of the Gaceta then 
called on Don Alberto Insta, who began by 
saying that the Lamont list was like a cock- 
tail made by a blind barkeeper. Doctor La- 
mont, he continued, should have borne in 
mind at least two contemporary names: 


“El de Galddés, par de los de Dickens y Balzac, 
y el Blasco Ibafiez, que, con todas las rebajas que 
Baroja quiera hacerle, consiguid con sus libros una 
auténtica fama ecuménica y produjo, dentro de la 
orbita naturalista, dos obras maestras: La Barraca 
y Catas y barro. 

“En vano algunas editoriales yanquis tradujeron 
a Alarcén, a Galdés, a Valera, a Pereda, a la 
pardo, para sdlo hablar de los autores muertos. 
La novela espafiola—que estos nombres, con el de 
Clarin, ilustran en el siglo xix, y que ha dado en 
lo que va del xx algunos libros magnificos—no 
existe para el profesor americano. 

“En todas partes, esas listas de las mejores obras, 
esas antologias de los mejores versos, esos florile- 
gios de las mejores prosas, esos panoramas de las 
literaturas, suelen ser parciales y arbitrarios. Pro- 
ductos del capricho o la ignorancia. En ocasiones, 
de mala fe.” 

—Y su lista cual es? 

—Eso es cuestion mas ardua... 

Todos tenemos, no diez, veinte, treinta o mas 
libros nacionales predilectos. Yo me veria muy 
apurado para reducirlos a diez. Puede uno comen- 
zar en el Arcipreste y concluir, verbigracia, en 
Antonio Machado.” 

The article is signed by the two inter- 
viewers, but only with their initials: “A. G. 
A.” and “A. de S.” I should like to know 


who these are. Do you know? 


The Reading Objective 


The study of a modern foreign language pre- 


sents a vista of desirable attainments. In the 
foreground is the acquisition of a new lin- 
guistic vehicle of thought communication, with its 
active and passive aspects of speaking-writing and 
hearing-reading. In the middle ground is the 
disciplinary value of language study,—granted that 
such a thing as mental discipline still exists. In 
the background are the more general aims of cul- 
ture, such as the introduction to a new literature 
shedding its colorful light upon a foreign civiliza- 
tion and promoting a sympathetic understanding of 
a foreign people. These aims, while not conflict- 


ing per se, involve such a distinct procedure that 
cneonsia on one tends to be at the expense of the 
others. 

_ The results of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study, embodied in the report of Professor Cole- 
man, reveal a wide consensus of opinion that read- 


ing ability should be our major objective. The 
principle of “the greatest good for the greatest 
number” is unassailable, and it is self-evident even 
to the casual observer that a ready reading ability 
is the attainment most frequently exercised by the 
majority of our students after they leave school. 
We may also frankly admit that the reading objec- 
tive is the only aim that is really attainable within 
the limits of our crowded curriculum. 

To many leading members of our profession the 
Coleman report seems to be reactionary. After 
decades of progress in converting modern lan- 
guage study from passive, silent manipulation of 
reader, grammar, and dictionary to an active con- 
ception of the foreign language as something em- 
bodied in the ear and the voice, the emphasis on 
the reading suggests a retrogression, if not a start- 
ing all over of the ground gained in teaching the 
language with multiple-sense appeal. Such a rever- 
sion to old methods would be unwise, for the cor- 
relation of seeing, hearing, speaking, and writing 
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the foreign language promotes memory fixation 
just as truly as four nails hold a board in place 
more securely than one. 

A careful study of the much discussed report of 
Professor Coleman does not, in my opinion, justify 
such a pessimistic interpretation. 

The reading objective involves more than dex- 
terity in translation. It may be said to be attained 
when, in audible reading, the correct articulation, 
word grouping, stress, and intonation have become 
so automatic that the thought content is in the 
foreground of consciousness, and when, in silent 
reading, all English verbal imagery is replaced by 
the corresponding verbal imagery of the foreign 
language. 

I concur heartily with the conclusions of the 
report stressing the reading objective, both for its 
practical and cultural results, if I may qualify the 
terra “reading” in a way I think the author of the 
report intended but did not emphasize so strongly 
as to leave no doubt. Reading does not mean 
translation, either oral or silent. Reading “with 
direct comprehension” involves a train of imagery 
analogous to that involved in reading the vernacu- 
lar.—the words being the direct stimuli for thought 
responses. Furthermore, just as auditory and kines- 
thetic images of hearing and pronouncing accom- 
pany silent reading in English, so they must ac- 
company the reading of the foreign language un- 
less that language be ideographic rather than pho- 
netic in its written form. If the term “reading” 
be thus qualified, the importance of oral drill is 
not minimized by the reading objective; for one 
cannot read without auditory and articulatory im- 
agery, which can be cultivated only by oral prac- 
tice in listening and speaking. 

The reading objective promotes an extensive 
reading of the foreign language, which, if unham- 
pered by cross-association with English, lays the 
foundation for the more difficult art of self-expres- 
sion, which demands for its best development a 
foreign environment or personal association with 
native speakers. In learning a language the pupil’s 
mind is like a cistern which must be well filled 
before it gives forth abundantly. 

The reading objective aims at silent reading at 
a speed quite beyond that of which the organs of 
articulation are capable. However, reading aloud 
should precede silent reading, for it has the pecul- 
iar value of inhibiting the imagery of English 
words; otherwise, there is danger that silent read- 
ing will become silent translating, in which case 
all beauty of style is unappreciated. 

Thus, I would maintain that Professor Coleman's 
report for the Modern Foreign Language Study, 
published by the Macmillan Company under the 
title, “The Teaching of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages in the United States,” is progressive rather 
than reactionary. It does not point backward to 
the cut-and-dried grammar-translation method, of 
classical heritage, although certain statements in 
the report may be appropriated by teachers scent- 
ing the path of least resistance. On the con- 
trary, it sets forth an ideal that can be attained 
only by applying the underlying principle of the 
direct method, which is the immediate associative 
reaction between the thought and the foreign lan- 
guage which is its written or spoken symbol. 


Syracuse University. A. S .PAtTTERSON. 
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jAdids Oaxaca! 


; Adiés Oaxaca! ;No habras olvidado nada 
debajo de la almohada? ; Ah, insensata! Grabado 
en la mente te Ilevaras un recuerdo de la oaxa- 
quefia de las trenzas gruesas y sedosas de reluciente 
azabache, la de los ojos chispeantes, jocundos y 
vivarachos que en un santiamén saben descifrar el 
mas leve arqueo de tus cejas y te contestan con 
una mirada penetrante y luminosa y sonriente. ; Te 
acordaras del paso ritmico de las doncella oaxa- 
quefia, o de la madre imponente que, prendido del 
pecho, lleva a sun nifio rumbo al mercado donde 
todo lo encontrara, montoncitos de chiles renegros, 
de ejotes, de frijol, de elotes, de ahuacates, en fin, 
de todo lo que da esa tierra bendita de Dios. Al- 
rededor de la pila. ; Ay, qué flores! Un poco mas 
alla la hechizan los sarapes grandes y pequeiios, 
finos y asperos de colores llamativos, obra de la 
mano del indito indigena. Por alli tropezara con 
unos puestos atestados de todo lo necesario para 
monturas, redes, cinchos, hamacas, morrales. De 
entre la loza la llama el cascabeleo armonioso de 
las negras campanitas de barro para que elija un 
braserillo de tres pies para cocer en su olla redonda 
un mole mas negro que el carbén, de un aroma que 
le pica la nariz y le arranca las mas saladas 
lagrimas, un sabor que le levanta la lengue en vilo. 
De esa cazuela sale la pechuga blanca del guajolote 
suculento. Al nifio quiza le compre un mono negro 
al que nunca se le despega ese gesto sempiterno, 0 
quiza un santito penitente como esos que también 
se ven en Sevilla en Semana Santa. j Quién sabe 
si a su marido le Ileve al Sefior atado a la columna 
para que se entere de lo que es el Sefior en paci- 
encia. 


2Te acordaras de que esta preciosa oaxaqueiia 
bronceada o rubia, pues también rubias las hay, 
resalta en un marco de jade cristalino, adornada 
con unos preciosos pendientes, jardines de perlas 
y filigrana, herencia de la gota de sangre espafiola 
que hirviente corre por sus venas. Alrededor de 
la garganta lleva un cordon retorcido de oro. ; Ay, 
Dios mio! ;De cuantos aros que se lazan y se 
traban unos con otros y resultan en un precioso 
torzal! Su secreto, a ver, ;quién lo adivina? De 
su collar pende una cruz de oro, un ramillete de 
rositas pequefiitas y primorosas que ostentan una 
lagrima como la lagrima que pende de la toca 
monjil de la Virgen de la Soledad. 


2 Recordaras a la muy “preciosa, encantosa, panto- 
rrilluda” (piropo que le echa algtin paisano que de 
ella prendado va) que majestuosamente luce su 
rebozo azul marino enrollado sobre la cabeza como 
turbante de arabe. Sus graciosas manos han con- 
vertido el fleco de hilo en encaje de calados intri- 
gantes como los arabescos de la Alhambra. ; Que 
no se te olvide la ancha falda almidonada que lleva 
arrastrando y que, de vez en cuando, se asoma el 
desnudo pie que la lleva y la sostiene en sus an- 
danzas. 

De veras que este recuerdo lo conservas con 
cariio y dolor puesto que asi se recuerda lo que 
se ha querido entrafiablemente y, por mayor des- 
gracia, no se volvera a ver. Qué Ilevas en la 


mano que algun dia en lontananza te emocione y 
te deleite al contemplar lo que te trajiste de la 
tierra del mixteca y del zapoteca? Y tu contestas, 
—nada, sefior. 
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; Te acuerdas de la corredora? Noes ella la que 
en la cabeza Ileva posada como gema que adorna su 
turbante, la canasta, amplia como las jicaras de 
Olinalan, llena de dahlias y gladiolas sangrientas 
y parpuras de este suelo ardiente? La corredora 
lleva debajo del brazo, protegida por el rebozo, una 
cajita vieja de carton verde que al destaparla te 
vislumbra el primor que dentro se conserva. De 
alli salen arracadas, pendientes, coquetas, jardines, 
coliares de perlas y filigrana, no como la filigrana 
de plata dorada que tantes veces viste exhibida en 
los escaparates que halucinan y fascinan al turista 
americano en la avenida de Francisco I. Madero. 
;Ah, no! Esto es netamente oaxaquefio. 

. Te acuerdas que le regateaste y ella te vid cara 
de hierro y no te rebaj6é ni un centavo? Ante sus 
ojos, a su oido hiciste resonar el oro nacional que 
te pudiste comprar ventajosamente en el Banco 
de México con tus dichosos “Greenbacks.” Pero 
no pudiste hacerte de lo que aqui no se compra ni 
con oro ni con plata mi con moneda de papel. 
Tocaste La Marcha Triunfal dando un peso con 
otro y otro y otro. Pero nunca ofreciste ni la 
mitad de lo que ella te pidid. 

—No se puede, seforita, por un peso menos. Asi 
Vd. contenta que se lleva la alhaja y yo que no 
pierdo del todo la venta. 

Tu la quieres mas barata y en esto vuelven las 
joyas a la cajita hospitalaria. Se la mete en el 
sobaco, se envuelve en el rebozo y con dulzura y 
tristeza te dice,—Adios, nifia. Ya sabe que yo 
quisiera pero no se puede. 

—Adios, contestas muy seca. Le vuelves la 
espalda, encoges los hombros creyendo que de se- 
guro tiene que volver, pues tu sabes que deslum- 
brada va por el dorado retintin de los pesos que tu 
domas y posees. 

Al dia siguiente volando te trasladas en auto a 
las famosas ruinas de Mitla. Te entusiasman los 
monolitos y los mosaicos. Te emociona la hermo- 
sura del patio de La Sorpresa donde te comes unos 
tamalitos de carne de puerco, muy color de tuna 
roja, suaves y sabrosos y diminutos como el manjar 
mas delicado, medio pollo frito, huacamole, tor- 
tillas, frijoles refritos con salsa de chile verde, 
pasta de membrillo, te tomas tu botella de vino 
Viamante y se te olvida que jamas existid corre- 
dora portadora de joyas y alhajas oaxaquefias. 

Llega el viernes. Te vas a Monte Alban. Te 
encajas a caballo luciendo sobre tus piernas el 
sarape de sangriento colorido y cabezotas de idolos 
antiguos que por unos cuantos pesos supiste arran- 
carle al indito que con gracia te decia, quedito al 
vido,—A ver, ti ofrece. 

2Se te divulga a ti el secreto que encierran las 
piedras esculpidas que labr6é el estoico pensador de 
aquella épeca remota? En la cumbre de un mon- 
culo te sientas a descansar. De alli divisas una 
poblacién que en paz domina el extenso valle ro- 
deado de montafias que alzan sus picachos hacia el 
cielo azul y ardiente. Te pones a saborear tu 
merienda exquisita que con esmero te han pre- 
parado en el Hotel Hispanoamericano. 

Bajas de Monte Alban y hacia Culiapan te enca- 
minas. Ya no necesitas al caballo manso ni al 
mozo décil y sumiso que del cabestro te lo guid. 
:Qué te espera detras del templo? Un milagro. 

-0s inditos de blanco dominguero, las inditas muy 
tiesas y lujosas con sus montones de canastas 
lenas de bugainvillea y dahlias van a hacerle una 
ofrenda a Nuestra Sefiora del Carmen. Los 
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musicos tocan la corneta, redoblan los tambores, y 
despacio se dirigen a la ermita que por alla esta. 
—KEspete, les dices. Les ofreces una caridad para 
la sociedad benéfica de su pueblo y los indios 
cuando ven tu camarita te dicen—Cémo no. Y 
tu los retratas y ellos contentos se alejan al compas 
de la musica deseando que algun dia te dignes 
mandarles su retrato al mesén de los arrieros que 
esta en el Callejon de Jesus. 

Madrugas,—te marchas de Oaxaca en el tren de 
las siete y media. ;Ave Maria Purisima! Ya no 
se te ocurre asomarte a la ventanilla ni sentarte 
en el andén para gozar de la belleza del paisaje 
montanhoso que ostenta tanta flor, tanto arbol, tanto 
primor. ;Qué vas pensando?—Que ya me voy de 
Oaxaca y no me hice ni del collar, torzal de un 
millar de aros, con su cruz de rositas y perlas, 
lagrimas de la Virgen de la Soledad. ; Ni siguiera 
me lIlevo yo los pendientes de filigrana ! 

Mil proyectos te forjas. :;Te volveras? ;De 
quién te valdras para que te los compre y te los 
mande al Hotel Génova?—Le hablaré a aquel 
aleman que se esta comiendo una rebanadota de pan 
negro que a mi tanto me gusta. {Qué sabroso 
esta con el pollo asado que de seguro su alemana 
le preparo! 

No te atrevas. Se te pasa todo el dja. A las 
cuatro Ilegas a Tehuacan. j Que las aguas! j Que 
los bafios! j; Que la temperatura! Tu de nada te 
das cuenta solo de las prendas que no son tuyas te 
acuerdas. Eso si. Te alifias, te peinas, coges tu 
portamoneda y te lanzas a la calle en busca de una 
joyeria donde te vendan lo que tu en otra parte 
pudiste despreciar. Entras en esta tienda, en aquella 
sombrereria, te paras delante de aquel puestecito 
de quesos del pais. Nadie te da razén de nada solo 
de que las alhajas oaxaquefias las venden unas 
corredoras que andan por las calles de Oaxaca. En 
esto te oye un chico que te dice,—Vera, seforita, 
en el mercado esta una oaxaquefia que tiene un 
puesto de frutas y verduras. 

Apenas preguntas en donde esta el mercado. 
Huyendo atraviesas la plaza, pasas por esta calle 
y la otra y te plantas a la entrada del delicioso 
mercado. —;Que si ya iran a cerrar? —Pues, 
ya falta poco, sefiorita. 

Por alli divisas una mujer vestida de rojo llama 
tivo. Al cuello lleva un collar, el torzal de los 
eslabones de aros con una cruz de rositas y 
lagrimas de la Virgen de la Soledad. De sus 
orejas penden unos jardines de filigrana y perlas. 
arco del puesto ostenta el rétulo—‘La oaxa- 
quefia.” A su casa te lleva porque alli le queda 
media cajota de alhajas y joyas oaxaquefias que 
hered6é de su madre. Y ya que a su hija solo lo 
comtn y corriente le gusta, de vez en cuando, si 
acaso le agrada la compradora, venda alguna que 
otra alhaja. De otra manera no, porque no tiene 
necesidad, jya lo creo que no! De esa cajota de 
madera olorosa sale una sarta de joyas pero nin- 
guna como las que trae puestas la hechicera oaxa- 
quefia. Que le regateas, que le lloras diciendo que 
eres una pobre profesora. Que to contesta que 
ella es una infeliz vendedora de frutas y verduras. 
Toda la noche suspiras. ; Qué has de dormir! Al 
amanecer, apenas tocan el alba, tu saltas de la 
cama y de un brinco te pones enfrente de “La 
oaxaquefia” y te haces del collar y los jardines, 
pidate lo que te pida la graciosa hechicera. 

Marta Lopez LowTHER. 
Universidad de California en Los Angeles. 
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Ability Grouping in the Foreign Lan- 
guage Department of the Inglewood 
Union High School 


The Inglewood plan of ability grouping in the 
Foreign Language Department is a modification of 
the Arlington Plan which is described in the 
ScHoot Review, XXV :26-47, January, 1917. 


In Inglewood the pupils are grouped according 
to teachers’ observation, pupils’ grades, intelligence 
quotients, and in some cases, consultation with the 
counselor. Pupils with high intelligence quotients 
are usually put in strong groups, unless for some 
such reason as poor health they are allowed to 
study with the slow group. No attempt is made 
to group the freshman classes until about six 
weeks have passed, or until a certain convenient 
stopping place is reached in the basic text. After 
that a pupil may be changed from group to group, 

There are two groups, the lower group being 
called Vocational Spanish or Vocational Latin. 
Two classes are offered at the same period as far 
as possible. For instance, last fall we had nine 
first-year Spanish clases and five first-year Latin 
classes, some of these being second semester 
classes, of course. This made it possible for us to 
offer two groups of Spanish for four different pe- 
riods and one mixed class, and two groups of 
Latin classes for two different periods and one 
mixed class. 

The purpose of this grouping is to provide for 
the intellectual wants of the pupils according to 
ability and, incidentally, to cut down the propor- 
tion of failures in our system. In order to carry 
out these aims, there must be differentiation in 
method accompanied by differentiation in quantity 
and quality of subject-matter. This year we are 
introducing Pittaro and Green’s Beginning Book in 
the Vocational first-year classes, but heretofore we 
used no particular basic book for these groups, but 
gave them the first parts of several books, such 
as: “Cuentos y Leyendas,” by Hills and Cano; 
“Primer Libro de Lectura,” by Walsh; “Primeras 
Lecturas,” by Marcial Dorado. These are supple- 
mented by all sorts of charts, bought, teacher-made 
and class-made. Needful incursions are made into 
grammars when necessary for drills on verbs, pro- 
nouns and other grammatical points, and much col- 
lateral reading on Spain, Spanish-American coun- 
tries, Spanish names in California, etc. A _ re- 
sourceful teacher finds many devices and much 
interesting material to hold the attention of these 
Vocational groups. 

As to grading, few pupils in this group receive 
more than a grade of “3” or “C,” and if a pupil's 
grade is “4” or “D,” he can not be promoted. 
Elimination thus goes on until, in the third year, 
there is never more than one class. 

Under this system the so-called “slow” pupil is 
relieved from the sense of discouragement which 
he often has when in a class with those able to go 
faster than he, is given a chance to learn some- 
thing of a foreign language, gains some knowledge 
of the Spanish-speaking people, or of the Latins, 
and their countries, and above all, is kept from 
being branded as a failure. 


Union High School, Inglewood. Evna F. Foster. 
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What Shall We Sing in Spanish? 


An attempt at community singing of some Span- 
ish songs at a recent meeting of the Spanish sec- 
tion of the M.L.A.S.C. brought forth a_ hearty 
response from the teachers present, and some con- 
siderable interest was shown in the subject of the 
use of Spanish songs in the classroom. 

Those present were asked to suggest songs suit- 
able for classroom use, indicating where the music 
might be obtained. The list gathered, while not 
a lengthy one, seems to us sufficiently suggestive 
to deserve publication. 

First, as to collections: “Canciones populares 
Espaiolas,” collected by Allena Luce, is published 
by Silver Burdett & Co., price $1.28. “Spanish 
Songs of Old California,” by Lummis, is pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, New York, price $1.25. 
“Early Spanish-Californian Folk-Songs,’ Ger- 
trude Ross collection, may be obtained from 
Fischer & Bro., New York, price $1.25. “Songs of 
the Pyrenees,” by Eleanor Hague, is published by 
Schmidt & Co., New York, price $1.50. These 
collections may be purchased from the Southern 
California Music Company, 808 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, or from the Platt Music Company, 
832 South Broadway. 


The following may be found at any good music 
store: Amapola, Carmela, Cielito Lindo, Estrel- 
lita, Princesita, Clavelitos, La Golondrina, Pefia. 
These may be found at Calder6én’s, 408 North 
Main Street, Los Angeles: Adiés, mi Chaparrita, 
O Sole Mio, Ya se Murié el Burro, La Paloma, 
La Golondrina. 


These are published in Chile: Himno de los 
Estudiantes Americanos, Los Copihues Rojos, El 
Tortillero. 

Many good Spanish songs may be found in 
textbooks of Spanish. “La Marcha Real,” “Venid, 
Fieles Todos,” “Noche de Paz,” and a Villancico 
are to be found in Primeras Lecciones, by Marcial 
Dorado. “La Marcha Real” and the same Villan- 
cico occur in Espana Pintoresca; “Noche de Paz” 
and “Tu Paloma Blanca” in Primeras Lecturas; 
and “Nocha de Paz,” “Tu Paloma Blanca,” and 
“La Estudiantina,” in Chispitas, all by the same 
author. “Me Gustan Todas” and “La Paloma” 
are give nin Warsaw and Bonilla’s Elements of 
Spanish. “Me Gustan Todas,” “Himno Nacional 
de Espafia, Himno Nacional de Méjico,” occur in 
Roessler and Remy’s First Spanish Reader. 
“America,” in Spanish, is to be found in Wilkins’ 
First Spanish Book. “La Marcha Real” is given 
in Walsh’s Por Espaia. “La Paloma,” “La Gol- 
ondrina,” “Himno de Riego,” and “Me Gustan 
Todas” are to be found in Cherubini’s Curso 
Practico de Espanol. “El Trebole” occurs in 
Espinosa’s Cuentos y Cantares, and “Los Reyes 
Magos” in Lecturas Elementales. Other songs 
mentioned, without giving their publisher, were 
“Nadie me quiere” and “Adelita.” 

If any who read this list would like to add 
other names, they will be welcome. Let's pass 
around whatever good things we have, for the 
benefit of all. 


Rute A. Connor. 


Van Nuys High School, Los Angeles. 
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Germany Seeks Friendly Connections 
Abroad 


The youth of Germany, school children, under- 
eraduates and young professional men and women, 
have long since forgotten the war and its results. 
There is no enmity towards our former foes, for 
it is recognized that the time has come to forget 
the past. We are living in an age of sport, and 
the forces of youth amongst the different nations 
are competing in Olympic Games, thus establish- 
ing a mutual friendliness, so valuable in these 
unsettled times. 

Everyone else, as well as the experts in sport, 
would very much like to establish personal con- 
nection with foreigners. People want to write 
letters to friends abroad, to arrange holiday ex- 
changes with them; they want to help young for- 
cigners who come to Germany and to give them 
hospitality; they also desire a pleasant reception 
during their own travels abroad in their holidays. 

The writer of these lines has, as his life’s work, 
decided to help these needs, and for the purpose 
has founded the “UNION,” the International Cor- 
respondence Club, the Club of Peace. 

The favorable reception which was quickly ac- 
corded to the Club soon spread over many lands. 
Now every day brings in large numbers of en- 
quiries and applications. Not only have schools 
and universities expressed their approval of the 
Club, but in addition dons, teachers, tradesmen 
and all kinds of professional people have entered 
with enthusiasm the ranks of the members. 

There seems no doubt that the plan of arranging 
iriendly correspondence and holiday exchanges, 
cte., is a step forwards towards international un- 
derstanding. The Senior Foreign Language Mas- 
ter of a large English Public School writes briefly 
to me: “I do think that the personal touch in a 
foreign language helps its student to understand 
it, and the people who speak it, much better than 
if he learns it merely from a textbook.” A Lan- 
guage Master at Eton College says: “Your plan is 
an admirable one which deserves every success. . .” 


Many other enthusiastic communications could: 


be given here, all attesting to the Club’s good 
aims and results. Everyone can form his own 
opinion about the Club by asking for particulars, 
which will gladly be sent free of charge. 

A small yearly subscription is collected to cover 
expenses and to set up club houses in every coun- 
try. The subscription is $2 for adults and $1 for 
school children and undergraduates; for groups of 
inembers it can be reduced to fifty cents for each 
member. 

What is the opinion of young Americans on the 
subject? Will they grasp the hand young Ger- 
mans hold out to them? 


I am sending you these lines with the hope 
in publishing them, that very many American 
friends will write to me, so that I may be able 
to arrange very many friendly connections. 


Will other papers and magazines please help to 
spread the idea by publishing this article? 


JoANNES CLASEN, 
President of the “Union”. 
Liineberger Str. 35 & 36, Magdeburg (Germany). 


Hockey in Chile in 1712 


One of the interesting early books on South 
America is “A Voyage to the South Sea, And 
Along the Coasts of Chile and Peru, In the Years 
1712, 1713, and 1714. Particularly describing The 
Genius and Constitution of the Inhabitants, as well 
as Indians as Spaniards. Their Customs and Man- 
ners etc., etv., by “Monsieur Frezier, Engineer 
in Ordinary to the French King.” 

The edition I have is the first English transla- 
tion, London, 1717, and contains the “37 Copper- 
Cutts” that were used in the original French edi- 
tion. Opposite page 62 is a picture, “Planche IX” 
of the original, showing some of the games and 
fetes of the Indians of Chile. The most promin- 
ent figure is that of a man, dressed in a simple 
shirt and short trousers, in the attitude of hitting 
a ball with a curved stick. The French title under 
it is “Indien du Chili en Macufi jouant a la Sueca, 
jeu de croce.” The English translation given in 
the note reads: “An Indian of Chili, in the Posture 
of Playing at La Sueva, a sort of Bandy.” 

This picture probably represents a hockey play- 
er, although the attitude is more that of one taking 
a stroke at golf. The stick is curved at the end, 
like the sticks made by our school boys from the 
root end of a shrub for use in the scrub games 0: 
ice hockey. The player in this case has the stick 
held up over the shoulder and the whole posture 
is the stand of the golf player about to make a 
drive. The ball is round or oval and larger than 
our golf ball. 

The dictionary definitions of the word “Bandy,” 
when referring to a game, sum up into a game 
mentioned as an “An old form of tennis,” or again, 
“the game of hockey.” The verb “bandy” is used 
of a game in which “each strives to drive the ball 
his own way.” 

The word “Sueca” I cannot find in the sources 
available here. 

This seems to indicate that a form of hockey 
was one of the common games among the Indians 
of Chile as early as 1712, and as the picture shows 
the more commonly known games, this one had 
probably been played by them for many years. 
The position of the club does not preclude hockey 
as the restrictions on raising it above a certain 
height are comparatively recent in date. 


Oberlin College. 


Cony Sturais. 
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Journalistic Ventures 


The present school year in Los Angeles has 
witnessed the appearance of three new high school 
periodicals: “JUGENDBUNDBLATT,” “La REVUE DE 
Hotiywoop,” and “Ex Democrata.” Each of 
these is a club or class project. 

The JuGENDBUNDBLATT, published by the “Jugend- 
bund” of Fairfax High School, made its bow to 
the public shortly before the Christmas recess. 
Although in mimeograph form, it looks forward 
to an early set-up in regulation style. The eight 
departments of the paper are as follows: Leitar- 
tikel, Persénliches, Nachrichten, Literarisches, 
Lustiges, Ratsel, Theater und Radio, and Zeich- 
nungen. According to Miss Henrietta Way, de- 
partment head and sponsor of the undertaking, 
most of the contributions are original, some trans- 
lations from English and a few, especially jokes, 
were taken from magazines. Only two regular 
periods were given to the production—one for 
working on the articles, another for reading the 
paper after it came out. In revising the contribu- 
tions the sponsor tried not to change the originals 
any more than was absolutely necessary so that 
the work would still be primarily that of the pupil. 
The assembling of the materials, stenciling and 
mimeograph were done outside of class. Two 
gifted artists in the club added much to the effec- 
tiveness by means of the cover design and inter- 
esting cartoons (Bilder fiir Wo6rter). 

The eight page number was sold at ten cents a 
copy, thus defraying the expense, and leaving a 
balance for future operating costs. It is the plan 
to publish further numbers whenever convenient 
(“dann und wann”). 

With the New Year there appeared “La REvuE 
pE Hottywoop,” with the impress of Hollywood 
High School, under the direction of Mr. De Shazo. 
This is a somewhat pretentious eight-page folio 
production, with four columns to a page, com- 
pactly filled. It provides very substantial reading, 
both in serious and lighter vein. 

“Et Democrata” also made its initial appear- 
ance in January. It is edited under the advisor- 
ship of Miss Carol Dunlap, department head at 
Jefferson High School. It is likewise folio size, 
of four pages, with four columns to the page, 
closely printed. It touches upon civic and public 
affairs, together with the usual school news. 


These periodicals are a welcome addition to other 
journalistic ventures of longer standing. “Et Ro- 
MANO,” the pioneer foreign language publication 
in the city high schools, is now entering upon its 
ninth year at Los Angeles High School under the 
guidance of Mr. Harry C. Theobald. It is bi- 
weekly of octavo size. Its subscription price is 
twenty cents a semester. 


“EL Lorito” is now beginning its fifth volume 
under the supervision of Mrs. Cleo Montalva, of 
Polytechnic High School. This, too, is of folio 
size, containing six pages and appearing twice 
each semester, selling at ten cents a copy. 

In addition to these, many of the junior and 
senior high school students of foreign language 
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take over from time to time a page or a column 
in the regular school publication, with articles in 
Spanish, French and German. This is often the 
starter for a separate paper. 

School publications of the foregoing type pro- 
vide the finest means for practicing self-expression 
on the part of students, and this sort of activity 
should meet with every encouragement. In many 
cases, the print shop and the modern language 
room can be made to correlate most advantageous- 
ly, which is very often only a matter of co-opera- 
tion between the sponsors involved. 

May the good work go on! 


Foreign Language Clipping Bureau 


What is it? A clipping service for teachers of 
the modern foreign languages, of history, govern- 
ment, politics and economics, using as sources cur- 
rent French, German, and Spanish materials. 

Why is it? To give teachers something new 
for every day in class: 

For dictation, correlation, comparison, investiga- 
tion. 

For the especially bright pupils as extra work. 

For arousing interest, vitality, personal activity. 

To save the individual teacher hours of work. 

To provide the teacher with individual material 
no one else is likely to have,—a personal service. 

To bring the latest in any desired line of thought 
promptly to the teacher’s desk. 

What does one get? Twenty clippings each 
month, pasted on uniform size paper, easy to keep 
in a folder and to post on bulletin board. 

What does it cost? $5.00 for one year, payable 
in advance, or in eight installments during the 
school year,—about 3c a day. 

What does the teacher do? Send a postal money 
order to MISS MAE MATHIEU, 23 RUE 
BOISSONADE, PARIS (l4e). Also write a 
note stating what kinds of clippings are desired: 
A miscellaneous selection or something special; 
art, science, music, history, economics, politics, 
government, fashions, cooking, literature, geo- 
graphy, jokes, etc; and in what /anguage you want 
them (French, Spanish, German). Also give the 
grade or approximate age of students. 

Address envelope carefully and place a five cent 
stamp on it. Also your own return address. 

What other benefits are there? The Bureau 
may be used for inquiries and errands that are not 
of too complicated a nature. Enclose 25 cents in 
United States stamps for the reply and the errand 
involved in your inquiry. 

References—For Modern Languages: Foreign 
Language Service Center for New England, Tufts 
College, Mass. For History, Government, Eco- 
nomics: Arthur I. Andrews, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Annual Institute Meeting 


The Institute Meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of Southern California was held at 
the John Adams Junior High School, Los An- 
geles, on December 18, 1930. The French, the 
German and the Spanish section meetings were 
held simultaneously at nine o'clock and then the 
three groups came together for a general meeting 
in the auditorium at tea. 

This general meeting was inspiringly opened by 
the community singing of Christmas songs in the 
three languages. Every one seemed to enjoy the 
songs, which were well-directed by Mr. Frank G. 
Heslet, of the Stevenson Junior High School of 
Los Angeles. 


The guest speaker of the day was to have been 
Dean Charles H. Handschin, of Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. However, while on his way to Los 
Angeles, Dr. Handschin was taken ill and was 
forced to give up his trip and his part in the City 
lustitute and in the program of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of Southern California. Mr. 
Shield, City Supervisor, was able, at the last 
moment, to secure the services of Professor James 
L. Barker, of the University of Utah. 

Professor Barker took Dr. Handschin’s place 
on both the morning and afternoon programs and 
the audiences which had gathered to hear Dr. 
Handschin were entirely satisfied with the splen- 
did contributions made by his substitute, Professor 
Barker. 

The morning address consisted of some explana- 
tions of experiments carried on by Professor Bark- 
cr in his effort to make people overcome difficul- 
ties in foreign language pronunciation. Three 
vative teachers were asked for, from the audience, 
cach representing one of the three foreign lan- 
guages. Professor Barker used the three native 
teachers to show us more clearly the differences 
between our mother-tongue and theirs. 

While Professor Barker awaited the arrival of 
some films which were to further explain his ex- 
periments in the field of foreign language pronun- 
ciation, the business meeting was opened. The 
secretary read thé minutes of the preceding meet- 
ing, which were approved. Mr. Blacker, treasurer, 
presented his report, which was also approved. 

The nominating committee under the chairman- 
ship of Miss Geneva Johnson, of Fullerton Junior 
College, next presented its report. A list of nom- 
inees for the coming year was read. This slate 
included: For President, Miss M. Olwen Thomas, 
of the South Pasadena High School; for First 
Vice-President, Miss Mignonette Miquel, of the 
Washington High School of Los Angeles; for 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Meyer Krakowski, of 
the Los Angeles Junior College; for Third Vice- 
President, Miss Lella D. Watson, of the Santa 
Ana Junior College; for Secretary, Miss Dorothy 
M. Johns, of the Beverly Hills High School; and 


for Treasurer, Mr. S. L. Blacker, of the Bel- 
mont High School, Los Angeles. 
These names were submitted to the Association, 


which instructed the secretary to cast a unanimous 
bailot for the nominees as read. 

The Association, wishing to express its appre- 
ciation to Mr. Shield for the valuable services 
he has done the Association and in connection 
with the Mopern LANGUAGE ForwuM, also instruct- 
ed the secretary to write a letter of thanks ex- 
pressing its gratitude to Mr. Shield. 

The business meeting was adjourned and Pro- 
fessor Barker resumed his part of the program by 
showing some moving pictures which had been 
made to more clearly visualize foreign language 
pronunciation difficulties and to assist in eradicat- 
ing them. The pictures were close-ups of people 
giving illustrative sentences in English and in 
french to show how the two languages are vitally 
different in the methods they employ for sound 
and word groupings. They were very instructive 
and worth-while. 

The program was continued by a luncheon held 
in the Chamber of Commerce Banquet Hall and 
two hundred and eight members and friends of 
the Association were served at this time. 

A short business meeting followed the luncheon 
at which the new president, Miss M. Olwen 
Thomas, was introduced to the Association. Miss 
Thomas invited the Association to express its grati- 
tude and appreciation to Dr. F. H. Reinsch, the 
retiring president, for his co-operation with the 
organization in a time of need, when it was tem- 
porarily without a president, a vice-president and 
a secretary. The Association instructed the secre- 
tary to write him accordingly. 

Mr. Shield made some interesting announce- 
ments concerning the tentative modern language 
program at the N. E. A., which meets in Los 
Angeles this coming summer. 

One more item of business was attended to. 
With the increase in membership and growth of 
the Association, the office of Secretary has become 
one which was requiring almost too much time of 
one person. The secretary was beginning to cry 
“Help,” and the Association voted to extend help 
by creating a new officer, to assist the secretary, 
and to be known as “Recording Secretary.” It 
was proposed that the constitution be amended to 
provide for this new officer. Such an amendment 
is to be presented formally to all members and to 
be attached to the program announcing the spring 
ineeting. 

The time and place of the spring meeting was 
announced. The Association accepted the invita- 
tion of the South Pasadena Senior High School 
to be its guest on Saturday, May 2, 1931. The 
invitation came through the courtesy of the new 
president, Miss M. Olwen Thomas, of that school, 
and an interesting program has been planned. 


; x 
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The meeting was then turned over to the after- 
noon speaker, again Professor Barker, of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, whose topic was, “The Direct 
Method of Teaching a Foreign Language.” 

Professor Barker defined this method as the one 
which teaches the child to associate immediately 
the foreign word with its meaning, without the aid 
of English. However, Professor Barker added, 
“Translation is sometimes more direct than the 
direct method.” He advised giving children ample 
chances for guessing, but diminishing the chances 
to guess wrongly. 

Professor Barker recommended and stressed the 
fact that the work of the first months should be 
thoroughly done. He said that language work is 
largely memory work, because all of us learned 
our English that way. He pleaded with us not 
to make “translators” of our students. To avoid 
this, he recommended the extensive use of pic- 
tures, the more extensive the better. He stated 
that if the reading method is begun too early, it 
will make translators of the pupils in spite of our 
efforts to prevent it. He advised the use of read- 
ing material which is very easy,—never too diffi- 
cult. He urged never to accept careless pronun- 
ciation with the idea in mind that it will improve 
of its own accord, with time. 

Professor Barker’s afternoon address was as 
splendid as his morning address, and the audiences 
were well pleased with his contributions, even 
though they had been disappointed to learn that 
Dr. Handschin had been unable to appear on this 
Institute program. 

DorotHy MAE JoHNs, 


Secretary. 


The Pacific Coast Federation 
EXCERPTS FROM MINUTES 


The second annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Pacific Coast Federation of the 
Modern Language Associations was held at Stan- 
ford University on November 29, 1930. Repre- 
sentatives of the following organizations were 
present: Modern Language Association of South- 
ern California; Modern Language Association of 
Central and Northern California; and The Inland 
Empire Modern Language Association (Washing- 
ton). The modern language teachers of Arizona 
and of Utah were represented by Professors 
Brooks and Dejong, respectively. 

The following items were acted upon: 

1. Approval of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the National Federation concerning repre- 
sentation of the Managing Editor and the Business 
Manager on the Executive Committee. 

2. The acceptance of the invitation from the 
National Federation to sponsor a Modern Lan- 
guage program for the N. E. A. at Los Angeles 
in June. 

3. Approval of the Secretary's proposal to have 
each of the national modern language organiza- 


January, 


tions officially participate in the proposed N. FE. A. 
program in Los Angeles. 

4. Professor Schwartz, of Stanford, was auth- 
orized to act as delegate to the executive commit- 
tee meeting of the National Federation in Wash- 
ington. 

5. Changes in the Constitution: Article V.— 
The second sentence to be changed as follows, as 
per italics and to read: “The vote of any member 
not present at a meeting of the committee may 
be recorded by mail or by proxy.” Article VII— 
Change the phrase “national association” to “Na- 
tional Federation.” 

Georce W. H. 


Secretary. 


National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers 


EXCERPTS FROM MINUTES OF THE 
WASHINGTON MEETING 


It was voted to ask Professor B. Q. Morgan, 
who is at present on leave of absence in Europe, 
to represent the Federation at the coming meeting 
of the Association des Professeurs de Langues 
Vivantes de France, and the treasurer was author- 
ized to pay the necessary expenses of Professor 
Morgan for thus representing the Federation. 

Professor Schwartz, Stanford, was appointed 
Chairman of a committee, the other members of 
which he will choose himself, to expand the scope 
of investigatons into the vocational possibilities 
other than teaching for foreign language majors 
now under way in California. 

It was voted that a delegate be appointed by the 
Chairman and the Secretary to represent the Fed- 
eration at the coming meeting of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations to be held in 
Denver. This delegate is to be asked to appear 
on the program if possible. 

Professor Zdanowicz, (Wisconsin) was requested 
to continue as Chairman of a committee that is 
investigating the possibility of modifying, or 
rather interpreting, the immigration laws as ap- 
plied to foreign scholars entering this country. 

The Secretary was directed td write letters of 
appreciation to Professor Handschin and to Pro- 
fessor Morgan in cognizance of their able services 
to the Federation. 

It was voted that Professor Zdanowicz be asked 
to take up with the American Association of 
Teachers of French the question of affiliation, and 
that Professor Aron be requested to take up with 
the American Association of Teachers of German 
(if such an Association is formed) the question 
of affiliation. 

The following officers of the Federation were 
elected for the year 1931: President, Professor C. 
D. Zdanowicz, University of Wisconsin; Vice- 
President, Professor W. H. Shelton, University 
of Pittsburgh; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor 
Charles E. Young, University of Wisconsin. 
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Valentin Buehner 


Mr. Valentin Buehner, who died at St. Vincent's 
Hospital, Los Angeles, on Monday, December 29, 
1930, one of the most esteemed and beloved mem- 
bers of the Manual Arts High School faculty, was 
born near Eisenach, Germany, and the famous 
Wartburg of Lutheran traditions, in 1868, and 
came to the United States via New York when 
a lad of sixteen, beginning immediately in the 
New World such a veritable struggle for existence 
as made his ultimate attainments the more re 
markable and praiseworthy. He _ succeeded in 
working his way to Milwaukee and the Lutheran 
College, where he enjoyed his first educational 
advantages, and in 1894 reached Southern Califcr- 
nia, to be engaged as a German tutor, first at San 
Bernardino, and then in a private school conducted 
by P. W. and Mrs. (Susan Miller) Dorsey, in 
Los Angeles, thereby early commanding the in- 
terest of the most representative Germans of 
Southern California. 


In 1899, Mr. Buehner was graduated from Stan- 
tord University, and for nine years he taught 
modern languages at the San José High School. In 
1908, he accepted the Professorship of Modern 
Languages in the College of Hawaii, at Honolulu, 
and the testimonial then given him by the com- 
munity of historic San José foreshadowed remark- 
ably the regard with which Southern Californians 
were to look upon his life and labors long before 
their close. Said the leading newspaper of the 
quondam capital, “Among the changes in the Fac 
ulty, the loss of Mr. Buehner will cause universal 
regret, for we had learned to look for his smiling 
face and pleasant greeting, so that many will miss 
him. Professor Buehner came to the San José 
High School several years ago to be the head of 
the Department of Modern Languages, and well 
did he fill the chair. Under his able direction, 
these studies grew to be the most important in the 
school, Spanish, which was introduced by Mr. 
Buehner, becoming so popular that at present it re- 
quires a special instructor. It was in the German 
classes, however, that Mr. Buehner showed his 
greatest ability. To his love for his mother-ton- 
gue, the Professor added splendid educational prep- 
aration, and an ability to impart to his pupils not 
only the principles of grammar, etc., but a truc 
Sprachgefiihl. He was also instrumental in estab- 
lishing the German society of the High School, 
Kranzchen by name, which has grown surprisingly 
and done some fine work under his able direction. 
Who will forget the German folk-songs and bal- 
lads he taught us? Leben Sie wohl, Herr Pro- 
fessor!” 
_ In 1910, Mr. Buchner was drawn back to Cali- 
lornia by the cordial invitation of Dr. Albert E. 
Wilson, who was then opening the new Manual 
Arts High School, and who offered the scholarly 
instructor a post, first as teacher of German, and 
then of German, French and Spanish, in that 
Promising institution. And there Mr. Buehner re- 
mained, an encouraging example of exceptional 
fidelity to routine duty and loyalty to country, 
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school and those superior to and equal with him 
in office, until a couple of weeks before his death; 
rounding out about twenty-one years of fruitful 
and influential service in Los Angeles alone, often 
teaching also in the evening schools. While at 
the San José High School, Professor Buehner 
edited, for the American Book Co., von Scheffel’s 
Der Trompeter von Séakkingen, and he also sup- 
plied, with painstaking care, the usual introduc- 
tion, notes and vocabulary for Hans Hoffmann’s 
Das Gymnasium su Stolpenburg, published and re- 
published by D. C. Heath & Co. And during his 
first strenuous years at Manual Arts, when he be- 
came more and more a leader in movements for 
the promotion of foreign culture in Western Amer- 
ica, the University of Southern California con- 
ferred upon him the Master of Arts degree. With 
his humane, broad views, he felt very keenly the 
destructive influences of the World War, and after 
its cessation he labored, especially in the Steuben 
Society, for a more abiding good-will and peace. 
even re-visiting Europe to make his own investi- 
gations of conditions in Germany and adjacent 
lands. 

Mr. Buehner, soon after his coming to Los An- 
geles, organized the local Association of Teachers 
of German, which formed the nucleus that in 1925 
was expanded into the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of Southern California, the societies of the 
French and the Spanish teachers also becoming 
constituent members in that year. Mr. Buehner 
was repeatedly elected president of the German 
section and practically throughout his professional 
career was an ardent co-worker on many coin- 
mittees, looking constantly toward the improve- 
ment of language pedagogy. Of late years he 
was affectionately regarded as the “dean” of his 
modern language associates. 

For many years Mr. Buehner was a regular 
contributor to the “Monatshefte fiir deutschen 
Unterricht.” 

The funeral of Mr. Buehner took place on the 
last day of the old year, attended by a large num- 
ber of colleagues, students and friends. The Rev- 
erend O. Satzinger, as a long-associated co-worker 
of the lamented citizen, sympathetically conducted 
the services, and a feeling tribute was added by 
the deceased’s friend of twenty years, Dr. Perry 
Worden, who stated that, had it not been for the 
encouragement of Valentin Buehner to remain in 
the Southland, Dr. Worden most probably would 
never have prosecuted his historical researches 
here, and there might never have been, in its pres- 
ent form, a Newmark’s “Sixty Years in Southern 
California.” The interment was in the picturesque 
Rosedale Cemetery, Nature giving a kindly bene- 
diction, in the attraction of a bright mid-winter 
afternoon, to the laying away of one who, by his 
loving, unselfish personality, had uninterruptedly 
for years won the hearts of all. 

Mr. Buehner left a widow, Blanche Howitt 
Buehner, a cousin of the late Nova Scotian Pre- 
mier, John Bell, and a daughter, Helen Bell 


Buehner, a graduate of the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley. 
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Valentin Buehner 
AN APPRECIATION 


With the waning of the Christmas season and 
the fading of the old year, we, as teachers in 
Manual Arts high school, were saddened by the 
loss of our co-worker and friend, Valentin Bueh- 
ner, who since the opening of the school in Sep- 
tember, 1910, had gone quietly in and out of its 
halls in faithful service. 

The very motif of Mr. Buehner’s life was “gen- 
tleness.” He was predominately a gentle man— 
gentle of speech, of countenance, of manner, of 
spirit. Capable of abundant understanding, he 
found it impossible to speak sharply or ever to 
offend. He was kindly, always agreeable to a hard 
assignment if thereby he could contribute to the 
comfort of others. So reticent was he with re- 
spect to his allotment of work, that one could only 
surmise as to his preference. 

The same genial courtesy was universally ex- 
tended to the students who were fortunate in com- 
ing in touch with his splendid spirit. All are free 
in their comments that he was never in too great 
haste to greet them in the halls, calling them by 
name, and taking time to give generous counsel 
when it was asked. They say, with pride, that 
ke always trusted them—a natural inclination for 
one as trustworthy as he. 


A scholar by instinct and training, Mr. Buehner 
was an author, a distinguished linguist, and found- 
er of the Modern Language Association of South- 
ern California. He had toward his work a con- 
tinuous research attitude, and was alert to unify 
the art and utility of language study to the best 
purposes of his students. He examined and passed 
upon many scores of textbooks offered for adop- 
tion, and was invaluable in the promotion of the 
study of German in the schools. He was notably 
versed in German literature and thought and had 
high appreciation of what great names stand for. 

Being vitally interested in the civic activities of 
the local German societies, Mr. Buehner was tire- 
less in gathering data for their guidance. He 
loved America and its institutions, gave of his 
best toward their progress and betterment; loving, 
at once, the land of his birth, clinging to faith in 
its people and treasuring its lore. We shall long 
remember his happy address before the faculty 
upon his return from his recent enjoyable voyage 
to Europe and we rejoice that he had the privilege 
of making that visit. 


It is significant that those who knew Mr. Bueh- 
ner best loved him most. He drew his own home 
circle to him with rare magnetism. We shall re- 
call his daily walks to and from school with his 
daughter, who loved him devotedly and who, with 
her mother, was his constant and intimate com- 
panion. 


In accordance with Mr. Buehner’s reserve, we 
knew little of the tenets of his religious phil- 
osophy, but it is certain he walked with the Infinite 
and knew Sublimity, for the fruits of his life 
were goodness and grace. Holding the associa- 
tion of men sweet, he also knew peculiarly how 
to enjoy the luxury of aloneness. 
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The impressions made by Mr. Buehner were not 
of the strong light and shade that accompany 
tense contacts, but of quiet fragrance that, unde- 
fined, persists. We shall think of him with ten- 
derness and affection and richly reflect upon his 
memory. 

Tue Facutty of MANuAL Arts ScHooi 

Bertha Rutledge, L. J. White, W. W. Payne, 
Maude Oyler, Emil Holtz, Chairman of 
Committee. 


Collection Doubleday-Doran 


The purpose of this series is to present the books 
most widely used in American schools in a form 
as characteristically French as possible. In co- 
operation with the well-known French publisher, 
Hachette, the plates for this collection were manu- 
factured in France in accordance with French 
styles, but the printing and binding has been done 
in this country in accordance with the highest 
American standards of quality and durability. Nine 
volumes of the collection have just come from the 
press, and though each book contains exercises 
and several illustrations, though pronunciation of 
hard words is indicated in the Contes choisis by 
Maupassant and a complete phonetic transcription 
is included in the vocabulary to the new Voyage 
de M. Perrichon, the books sell uniformly for 80 
cents. The texts now ready are Les Oberlé, edited 
by W. H. Shelton, University of Pittsburgh; La 
Tulipe noire, A. B. Forster, L. A. Jr. College; 
Les Trois Mousquetaires, S. L. Galpin, Trinity 
College; La Poudre aux yeux, Fouré and Foure, 
Ohio State; Voyage de M. Perrichon, Roehm and 
Shane, George Peabody College; Ramuntcho, V. 
W. Ritchie, Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn; Mau- 
passant, Contes choisis, W. R. Price, New York; 
L’Avare, R. E. Rockwood, O. S. U.; and Le 
Bourgeois gentilhomme, Jennie S. Shipman, Crane 
Jr. College, Chicago. 


Doubleday-Doran have certainly made a laud- 
able effort to improve the quality and reduce the 
cost of French textbooks, although the merit of 
the editorial work is not uniform and varies with 
the experience of each editor. However, it is not 
an easy task to supervise the manufacture of a 
book on the other side of the ocean, and Mr. 
Forster, the only western editor represented in 
this collection, is a victim of fate, since on p. 35, 
line 20, several words are omitted from Dumas’ 
text, which fails to make sense here. 


W. L. S. 


G. O. O'Havre, Belgian philologist, has invent- 
ed a new international language called “Romangle” 
which he says anyone can master in eight days. 
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La Chanson Des Heures 


Le matin, le réveil carillonne— 
“Dig, dig, dig, dig !—debout !”— 
Puis bientot il répéte et résonne 
“Dig, dig, dig !—levez-vous !”— 
L’aiguille tourne toujours, sans cesse 
Disant :—‘*Regardez-moi 
Ne savez-vous pas que le temps presse? 
Croyez-le! ! Par ma foi! 
Le temps fuit et jamais ne fait tréve, 
Rien ne peut l’arreter ; 
Dans sa course rapide et trop bréve, 
I] veut tout emporter. 
Il est des heures tristes et moroses, 
Et qui semblent sans fin; 
D’autres joyeuses quand toutes choses, 
Semblent pleines d’entrain. 
L’horloge comme le moulin chante :— 
“Tic tac, tic tac, tic tac !”— 
L’heure sonne qu'il pleuve, qu'il vente! 
L’heure passe. “Tic tac!”— 

Los Angeles. Louise DELoRME NEVRAUMON1 


EXCHANGING OF PUPILS INCREASING. 


—Interchange of students and college professors 
between the United States and Germany, which 
has more than doubled the last five years, is ex- 
pected to be increased again this year, according 
to the Associated Press. 

Dr. Adolf Morsbach, director of the German 
Academic Exchange Service and a prominent 
figure in German educational circles, has arrived 
in the United States to confer with heads of a 
number of American colleges and universities re- 
garding plans for the extension of present fa- 
cilities. 

Dr. Morsbach said the German service, in co- 
operation with its American counterpart, the Insti- 
tute of International Education of New York, 
planned to exchange fifty students each the com- 
ing year. When the organization first engaged in 
the work of exchanging students in 1924, only 
fourteen Germans were able to take advantage of 
the courses in an American school on account of 
the limited number of fellowships available. 

During the first year no Americans went to 
German universities, and until last year more Ger- 
man students came to American universities and 
colleges than Americans went to German schools. 

Last year, however, forty-two German students 
were registered in American schools compared 
with forty-five Americans registered in Germany. 

Free tuition, board and lodging are provided the 
students and a preference is shown those who have 
taken graduate degrees on either side. No age 
limit has been fixed, but it has been found that the 
average age of the German students is twenty-five 
compared with an American average of twenty- 
three. While at first there was a tendency to favor 
male students in the interchange, women now are 
being encouraged to take advantage of graduate 
studies in Germany and the United States. 

All of the larger American and German uni- 
Versities have participated in the exchange of stu- 
dents since the founding of the service. 


BABEL TODAY.—World conferences and in- 
ternational radio hook-ups bring home to us as 
never before the need of a universal language or 
the necessity of acquiring at least five languages. 
True, there are those who prophesy that if we 
wait long enough we shall hear English spoken 
all over the world. Others still endeavor to 
blow life into the dry bones of the made language 
“Esperanto.” Meantime an article by Harold Cal- 
lender in the New York Times tells us that there 
are not less than 1,500 languages known in the 
world and that 120 of these are spoken in Europe. 
Philogists are proposing a language census. Meas- 
ured by the number of people who speak a lan- 
guage, Chinese is first of all living languages, Eng- 
lish second, Russian third, German fourth, Spanish 
fifth, Japanese sixth, Bengali seventh, French 
eighth, and Italian ninth. 


YIDDISH MADE UP OF VARIETY OF 
TONGUES.—Yiddish is a middle German dialect 
derived from Hebrew and Slavic influences. It is 
the language spoken by the Jews in eastern Europe, 
the most widely spread dialect of the Jews. Those 
Jews who, toward the end of the Middle ages, 
left Germany for the Slavic lands (Bohemia, Po- 
land, Galicia and Lithuania) spoke the Middle High 
German of their places of origin and up to the 
sixteenth century wrote it quite correctly, although 
they employed the Hebrew alphabet. The absence 
of active intercourse with Germany, however, led 
in time to a process of simplification of morph- 
ology and syntax. Thus the imperfect subjunctive 
and, to a large extent, the neuter gender were lost; 
all the prepositions came to be constructed with 
the dative, etc. At the same time the German 
sounds underwent certain changes, and a large 
number of Hebrew, Aramaic and Slavic words 
were incorporated in the language. The resultant 
idiom, the Yiddish, supplanted the Slavic spoken 
by the primitive Jewish settlers in the east of 
Europe and has been carried to all parts of the 
world, including Germany, admitting words and 
idioms from all the languages with which it has 
come into contact. 


Because of the interest which has been expressed 
in the visit of Professor Henry R. Seager. of 
Columbia University, and his party to Russia ‘a-t 
summer, plans are being made to organize a simi- 
lar group to go to Russia during the summer of 
1931. This party will meet in Berlin on July ©. 
1931, and spend five weeks in Russia, visiting the 
industrial centers, financial institutions, schools. 
courts, workers’ clubs, cooperative farms, mu- 
seums and places of historical interest. 

Anyone who is interested in joining this party 
should communicate with Roy H. Mackay, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 
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Mexico 


A summer excursion trip to Mexico City is 
being arranged by the University of Denver, in- 
tended principally to give the University’s own 
students of Spanish and Archeology, an oppor- 
tunity to study these matters first-hand. The trip 
also will be thrown open to Spanish teachers over 
the entire country and others interested in the 
Southern Republic. The party will meet at some 
southern city, probably San Antonio, and proceed 
by rail to the Mexican capital. After a week of 
sightseeing, lectures, and entertainment, they will 
return to the United States by a different railway 
route. Arrangements will be made to take some 
of the party by boat and also to leave some of 
them in Mexico City if they wish to study in 
summer school there. 

Arrangements are being made with the Univer- 
sity of Mexico to place any special facilities «at 
the disposal of the Denver party. Miss Benecia 
Batione, professor of Spanish, will accompany the 
group. 


Vagabonding Through Europe 
A WALKING AND 
SIGHTSEEING TOUR 

through 


Ireland, England, Holland, Germany, France 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Belgium, Switzerland 


June 13th to August 21st, 193] 
$830—All-Expense Rate—$830 
Optional 14 days’ Extension Tour through 
Italy—$231.50 
Under the Leadership of 
DR. ERWIN T. MOHME 
University of Southern California 
Phones: Office, Richmond 4111; Res., VErmont 3383 
Arranged by 
REINICKE TRAVEL BUREAU 
505 Financial Center Building, 704 So. Spring Strect 
Los Angeles, California 
Phones: Office, TUcker 4058; Res., COlorado 2565 
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Cursos de Verano en Jaca 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
SPANISH SCHOOL 


AT JACA IN THE PYRENEES 


Instruction by Spaniards 
Practice in Conversation 
Inspiring Travel Routes 


June 27 to August 18 


The program includes not only three 
weeks of intensive study under profes- 
sors of the University of Zaragoza, but 
an itinerary through some of the love- 
liest portions of France and Spain. 

The price from Quebec back to Que- 
bec, $670, includes tuition and complete 
pension at the very up-to-date Resi- 
dencia at Jaca. 


For descriptive matter, address: 


TEMPLE TOURS, Inc. 


San Francisco 


620 Market St. 


An Especially Attractive Tour 


of 
Central and South America 


Leaving Los Angeles on the Panama Mail 
Line, June 15, returning to port of New York 
on August 29. 

Tour includes FOURTEEN COUNTRIES 
and THIRTY-FIVE CITIES: MEXICO, 
CENTRAL AMERICA, PERU, COLOM- 
BIA, CHILE, ARGENTINE, URUGUAY, 
BRAZIL, and TRINIDAD. 


Under personal direction of 
HENRY C. NIESE 
Lecturer, University of Southern California 
728 S. Hitt STREET, Los ANGELES 


and 
MARY SINCLAIR CRAWFORD 
Dean of Women, University of Southern 
California, 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


LOS ANGELES UNIVERSITY OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Affiliated with 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Price Complete: $1885 


All First Class Accommedations 


Mention MODERN LANGUAGE FORUM when answering advertisements 
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